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TO  THE 


COMMUNIT  Y. 

G  H  X  notions  01  commercial  connections 
are  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  a  trading 
nation  j  and  the  fallacy  of  arguments  tending  to 
miflead  it,  whether  adopted  thro5  weaknefs  or 
defign,  ought  to  be  detected  e’er  the  public  hath 
fixed  it  s  opinion,  and  thereby  become  a  party 
inftead  of  remaining  a  judge .  Such  arguments  a- 
bound  in  the  examination  oj'  the  commercial  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  late  negotiation ,  &c.  in  1761,  as  I  fhall 
endeavour  to  fhow  in  the  following  pages,  with 
as  much  brevity  as  is  co nfiftent  with  the  fubjeds 
to  be  handled. 

The  plain  defign  of  the  Examiner  is  to  fecure 
Guadeloupe.  This  leads  him  to  fpeak  of  our 
trade  to  the  Weft- Indies  and  our  continental  colo¬ 
nies,  to  leflen  the  value  of  Canada ,  to  infill  upon 
the  importance  of  his  favourite  illes,  and  to  cen- 
fare  the  late  negotiation  on  account  of  that's  be¬ 
ing  to  be  reftored,  which  he  very  weakly  endea¬ 
vours  to  (how,  and  hopes  he  hath  fully  demon- 
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ftrated,  to  he  far  fuperior  in  value  to  every  thing  we 
fhould  have  acquired  by  that  treaty  *. 

The  Examiner  is  mightily  for  arguing  from  fails. 
Though  I  fhall  not  confine  myfelf  wholly  to  this 
method,  I  fhall  attempt  doing  it,  fo  far  as  to  ve¬ 
rify  his  own  words,  viz.  A dtfpaffionate  reader,  when 
furnifhed  with  the  proper  fahls,  may  form  a  fyjtem 
for  himfelf. .  By  his  temper  he  may  count  era  hi  the  paf- 
ficns,  and  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  his  author  ;  and 
wbilft  he  is  enabled  to  correhi  his  miftakes ,  he  will 
fometimes  deduce  from  his  fails  a  chain  of  confequen- 
ces,  which  may  poffibly  have  efcaped  the  writer ,  who 
originally  furnifhed  him  with  the  materials  of  f pecu¬ 
lation  7. 

Let  us  for  a  while  range  our  thoughts  under 
the  following  heads,  Trade  in  general,  our  West- 
Indian  in  particular,  our  Continental  Colo¬ 
nies,  Canada,  Guadaloote. 

A  miftake  in  the  foundation,  runs  through  the 
whole  fuperftru&ure ;  and  if  the  firft  principles  are 
not  right,  the  inferences,  tho’  drawn  ever  fo  fair¬ 
ly,  will  prove  inconclufive.  It  is  of  confequence 
then,  that,  in  treating  of  any  particular  branches 
of  commerce,  we  fhould  have  juft  conceptions  of 
Trade  in  general. 

Trade,  as  a  mean,  is  the  chief  fupport  of  our 
independency.  Great- Britain  is  fituated  near  a  na¬ 
tion,  whofe  ambition,  if  feconded  by  a  fufficient 
power,  would  foon  prove  fatal  to  our  religion  and 
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liberties.  The  fmallnefs  of  our  country,  compar¬ 
ed  with  France ,  is  no  difadvantage  to  us  *,  but  the 
fmallnefs  of  our  numbers.  Were  our  inhabitants 
as  numerous  as  thole  of  France ,  we  fhould  derive 
an  advantage  from  the  fmallneis  of  our  Ifland,  as 
we  fhould  be  better  able  to  defend  its  coafts,  than 
if  as  large  again.  But  as  we  fall  Ihort  of  France 
in  numbers,  the  fecurity  that  we  thereby  lole 
mull  be  made  up  by  the  fuperiority  of  our  navy. 
The  number  of  our  inhabitants,  and  the  ftrength 
of  our  navy  added  to  each  other,  muft  put  us  up¬ 
on  a  par  with  the  French  \  and  then  the  circunv 
ftance  of  our  being  an  I (land  will  give  us  a  fuffici- 
ent  fecurity  againft  all  hoftile  attempts  from  that 
ambitious  people.  Upon  the  fuppofition  that  we 
increafed  in  populoufnefs  much  more  in  proportion 
than  the  French ,  the  ftrength  of  our  navy  might 
be  decreafed  without  danger,  in  the  fame  degree 
as  the  ftrength  of  the  inhabitants  was  increafed ; 
but  if  on  the  other  hand  the  fuperior  ftrength  of 
our  navy  fhould  increafe  with  the  growing  ftrength 
of  the  inhabitants,  our  fecurity  is  greatly  promoted : 
and  this  is  what  may  be  naturally  expected  *,  how¬ 
ever  as  the  increafe  of  inhabitants  will  not  weak¬ 
en  our  navy,  and  adds  ftrength  to  the  community, 
hence  it  appears  of  what  importance  it  is  to  in¬ 
creafe  them,  which  fliould  be  done  by  removing 
as  much  as  pofiible  all  thofe  obftacles  to  matrimo¬ 
ny  by  which  numbers  are  kept  fingle,  and  by  en¬ 
couraging  fuch  foreigners  to  fettle  among  us,  whofe 
good  behaviour  we  can  rely  upon.  But  then,  as 
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it  is  not  merely  numbers  that  conllitutes  the  ffren°th 
of  a  community,  but  aifo  the  fubordination^of 
iuch  numbers,  their  virtue,  health  and  valour; 
and  as  thefe  numbers  will  gradually  decreafe  when 
the  means  of  fuppordng  themfelves  fail,  and  can 
be  increafed  no  longer  than  while  fuch  means  con¬ 
tinue,  they  muft  of  neceffity  have  fome  employ¬ 
ment.  j  his  employment  we  may  call  Trade  ; 
whenever  it  furnilhes  one  individual  with  fometliing 
that  he  exchanges  with  another,  whether  it  confifts 
in  growing  corn  or  in  procuring  furs.  I  am  fen- 
fbie  that  I  ufe  the  woid  in  a  larger  fenfe  than  com¬ 
mon  ;  as  well  as  a  different  one,  not  for  the  ex¬ 
change  itfelf,  but  the  employ  belonging  to  fuch  ex¬ 
change  :  however,  as  the  good  arifing  to  a  trading 
nation  fpiings  not  io  much  from  the  exchange  it¬ 
felf  as  the  employ,  I  fhall  think  myfelf  juftified  in 
tiling  the  word  'Trade  as  now  mentioned. 

Having  cleared  the  way  thus  far,  I  go  on  to 
obferve,  that  a  Imali  part  of  a  large  community 
being  able  to  grow  and  get  in  order  corn  fufficient 
for  the  fupport  of  the  whole,  and  to  raife  all  other 
neceffaries,  which  they  will  confider  as  their  own 
property  being  procured  by  their  own  labours, 
the  other  part  of  the  community  mull  be  employ¬ 
ed  in  obtaining  fometliing  to  give  in  exchange  ; 
and  whenever  by  reafon  of  circumftances  the  poor¬ 
er  fort  of  people  find  it  extremely  difficult  or  next 
to  impoffible  to  procure  by  their  induftry,  where¬ 
withal  to  make  an  exchange  for  the  neceffaries, 
and  fome  of  the  conveniencies  of  life,  they  are  dif- 
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couraged  from  entering  into  the  married  flate,  and 
the  pupuloufnefs  of  the  community  decreafes.  ’Tis 
neceflary  for  the  health,  fafety,  and  growth  of 
the  body  politic,  that  there  fhcuid  be  a  mutual  de- 
pendance  between  the  feveral  parts  of  it,  owing 
to  their  different  wants,  inclinations  and  the  liket 
and  that  this  dependance  fliould  give  employment 
to  the  whole.  Where  a  nation  is  fo  extremely 
populous,  as  that  it  hath  nothing  to  fear  from 
neighbouring  ftates,  a  trade  within  itfelf  fuffici- 
ent  to  give  it  full  employ,  will  be  all  that  is  ne- 
ceffary ;  ana  if  it  hath  only  a  home  trade,  gold 
and  lilver  are  not  wanted  to  carry  it  on,  any  thing 
elfe  may  be  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  it,  and  an 
imaginary  vaiue  be  flampt  upon  it,  giving  it  a 
currency  among  the  inhabitants  of  fuch  nation. 
We  have  an  inftance  of  this  fort  among  the  -La¬ 
cedemonians  by  order  of  their  noted  lawgiver  Lycur* 
gus . 

If  a  navy  is  neceftary  to  the  (ecu?  ing  of*  a,  flate, 
then  a  trade  with  foreign  parts  becomes  neceflary, 
as  what  home  trade  may  be  carried  on  coaftwiie 
by  (hipping,  will  not  fuffice  for  the  fupport  of  fuch 
navy.  Let  this  foreign  trade  be  good,  and  the 
larger  it  is  the  better,  if  carried  on  by  your  own 
fhips  and  feamen,  otherwife  you  are  (Lengthening 
the  navy  of  another  flate.  Should  this  foreign 
trade  be  carried  on  with  other  ftates;  you  muft 
adopt  fentiments  anfwerable  to  theirs,  refpefting 
gold  and  fiver  as  the  tnoft  valuable  commodities 
to  oe  bartered  away  for  others,  and  muft  be  care¬ 
ful 
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ful  to  have  fuch  fupplies  of  them,  as  to  be  able 
therewith  to  command  from  foreign  markets  what¬ 
ever  is  wanted  towards  your  own  fafety  •,  when¬ 
ever  the  feller  will  not  be  paid  in  other  commodi¬ 
ties,  or  only  to  fuch  a  proportion.  The  balance 
of  trade  is  faid  to  be  in  our  favour,  whenever  the 
goods  we  fend  to  foreign  markets  are  more  valua¬ 
ble  than  what  we  receive,  fo  that  we  have  a  differ¬ 
ence  paid  us  in  gold  or  filver  *,  but  whenever  the 
goods  imported  from  a  foreign  market  are  more 
in  value  than  the  goods  exported  to  the  fame,  fo 
that  there  is  a  difference  which  we  are  obliged  to 
make  up  in  gold  or  filver,  the  balance  is  againft 
us.  This  balance  of  trade  may  be  againft  us,  and 
yet  not  be  really  prejudicial  to  us ;  as  the  goods 
for  which  we  pay  our  cafh,  may  be  exported  with 
a  profit  upon  them,  for  fuch  ufeful  commodities 
as  we  fliouid  otherwife  have  paid  cafh  for.  If  in¬ 
deed  the  goods  for  which  we  pay  cafh  are  not  ex¬ 
ported,  and  yet  are  no  ways  neceffary  to  the  fafe- 
tyof  the  community ;  or  are  not  exported  for  fuch 
commodities  as  are  neceffary,  but  for  fuch  as  we 
fhouid  have  done  full  as  well  or  better  without, 
then  the  balance  of  trade  is  prejudicial  as  well  as 
againft  us,  unlefs  the  number  of  ihips  and  failors 
employed  in  fuch  trade  fhouid  be  fo  confiderable 
as  to  anfwer  for  fuch  balance.  In  reafonings  of 
this  kind  there  is  nothing  like  illuftration  by 
known  objects,  to  give  the  reader  that  ideas  of 
what  you  are  about.  I  will  therefore  illuftrate 
what  I  have  advanced,  by  the  Eajt-India  trade. 

The 
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The  balance  of  trade  to  the  Raft  Indies  is  much 
againft  us,  fo  that  there  are  yearly  confiderable 
exports  of  bullion,  however  it  does  not  neceflari- 
ly  follow  from  thence  that  fuch  trade  is  prejudici¬ 
al.  In  order  to  know  this  it  muft  be  inquired, 
what  Eafi-lndia  goods  continue  in  the  nation  ?  how 
far  fuch  goods  are  neceflary  ?  whether  the  goods 
exported  are  not  more  than  were  purchafed  by  the 
bullion  ?  whether  fuch  exported  goods  do  not  an- 
fwer  at  other  markets  for  what  muft  have  been 
otherwife  paid  for  in  calh  ?  and  whether,  if  after  all 
thefe  things  are  confidered,  it  fhould  appear,  that 
a  certain  quantity  of  bullion  is  drained  off  from 
the  nation,  the  advantage  arifing  from  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  fuch  a  number  of  fhips  and  failors  as 
are  neceffarily  engaged  in  going  to  and  from  the 
Eaft-lndies ,  and  in  carrying  the  companies  goods 
to  other  markets,  is  not  more  than  an  equivalent 
for  the  lofs  of  fuch  bullion  ?  but  if  it  could  be 
made  appear,  that  fuch  fhips  and  failors  are  want¬ 
ed  for  the  carrying  on  of  a  more  profitable  trade, 
that  the  Eaft-India  goods  exported  do  not  anfwer 
for  cafh,  and  ferve  only  to  introduce  others  we 
fhould  have  done  without,  and  that  fuch  of  them 
as  are  neceflary  for  our  own  ufe  added  to  thofe  ex¬ 
ported  that  may  anfwer  for  cafh,  do  not  equal  in 
value  the  bullion  exported  to  the  Ea(t-Indies ,  then 
the  trade  however  profitable  to  the  company  is  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  country,  and  tends  to  drain  off  that 
bullion,  without  which  you  cannot  go  to  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  foreign  ftates  for  the  moft  ufeful  and  ne- 
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ceffary  commodities,  if  the  balance  of  trade  is 
againft  you.  While  we  deal  with  foreign  ftates, 
there  muft  be  upon  the  whole,  that  balance  of 
trade  in  favour  of  our  country,  that  fhall  enable 
us  to  purchafe  naval  ftores  and  the  like,  or  a  main 
part  of  our  defence  muft  fail  us  ;  for  we  have  no 
gold  or  filver  mines  to  fupply  us.  Now  whatever 
branch  of  commerce  tends,  after  all  that  can  be 
faicl  in  its  favour,  to  lefifen  this  balance  upon  the 
whole,  fuch  commerce  is  certainly  prejudicial,  and 
oughtto  be  declined.  ^ 

The  above  thoughts,  though  they  will  hold 
good  with  regard  to  our  trading  with  foreign 
ftates,  will  not  do  it  when  applied  to  our  colonies. 
Was  the  trade  of  the  mother  country  and  its  co¬ 
lonies  to  be  confined  to  each  other,  and  could 
they  in  each  other  meet  withall  that  either  wants  for 
its  fecurty,  however  divided  by  diftance,  they  would 
ftill  be  as  one  nation:  the  interfering  ocean  fhould 
be  only  as  a  large  river  dividing  between  two  coun¬ 
ties;  and  the  fhips  employed  in  navigating  be¬ 
tween  them,  as  bridges  and  water-carriages.  Jn 
this  cafe  gold  and  filver  would  be  no  more  necef- 
fary,  than  if  they  were  abfolutely  one  nation  :  but 
ir  the  ufe  of  it  is  adopted  out  of  conveniency,  as 
a  meafurement  by  which  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
each  others  commodities,  the  mother  country  is 
not  prejudiced  by  any  balance  of  trade  that  is  a- 
gainit  her,  fuppofing  that  (he  does  not  fuffer  her 
bullion  to  be  exported  to  her  colonies,  but  obliges 
the  colonift  to  come  and  enjoy  the  balance  in  the 
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mother  country  j  for  here  ff  e  receives  In  the  per. 
on  of  Che  colomft  the  balance  againft  her,  return¬ 
ed  into  her  own  bofom.  A  difadvantage  its  true 
may  arife  to  the  mother  country,  from  the  colonies 
aving  the  balance  on  their  fide;  fuppofing  that 
the  colonifts  are  fo  enriched  by  that  balance°upon 
coming  to  the  mother  country,  that  they  get  into 
the  management  of  affairs,  and  can  influence  to 
thoie  meafures,  that  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are 
ferviceable  to  the  colonies,  are  a  hurt  to  the  mo, 

Cher  country.  An  inftance  of  this  nature  had  near* 
ly  happened,  when  a  ftrong  puff  was  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  diftilling  of  corn,  tho*  diffidently  cheap  to 
admit  o t  it,  knd  to  confine  the  diftiiler  to  theufa 
of  molofles  ;  and  when  one  of  the  firft  trading  ci¬ 
ties  in  the  world  was  drawn  in  to  petition  on°the 
WronS  ^e,  where  the  difpute  was  not,  whether 
diftilling  fliould  be  fuffered,  but  whether  the  Bri- 
tifh  land-holder  or  the  iVefi- Indian  planter  fliould 
have  the  benefit  of  it*  *  1  j 

A  nation  having  colonies  m.ay  reap  an  ad  van  - 
tage  from  them,  not  only  by  fupplying  jtfelf,  but 
by  -drawing  from  thence  commodities  for  the 
markets  of  other  dates  ;  and  tho’  there  is  no  gain 
upon  fuch  commodities,  and  it  is  but  barely  paid 
for  carrying  them  from  place  to  place,  yet  it  hath 
a  confiderable  benefit  from  the  number  of  (hips, 
and  iailors,  and  other  hands  that  are  employed  in 
doing  it.  Let  it  be  remark’d,  that  it  is  not  fo  much 
the  gain  of  any  particular  trade,  as  the  quantity 
of  Cupping,  and  perfons  employed  in  carrying*  ft 
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on,  that  makes  it  beneficial  to  the  community.  A 
lofing  trade  to  individuals,  may  on  this  account 
be  fo  beneficial  to  the  public,  as  to  make  it  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  prudence  for  the  ftate  to  give  an  equivalent 
in  bounties  for  fuch  lofs,  that  fo  it  may  continue 
to  be  carried  on. 

Co!  onies  fhould  be  traded  with  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  and  fhould  be  encouraged  to  grow  thofe  ar¬ 
ticles,  for  which  the  mother  country  is  obliged  to 
go  to  another  ftate  *,  and  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  mother  country,  to  promote  the  growth  of 
them  by  large  bounties,  rather  than  pay  cafti  for 
them  to  foreigners.  The  bodies  and  eftates  of  the 
colonifts  are  as  much  the  riches  of  our  country,  as 
tho’  comprehended  within  the  fame  territory  ;  and 
methods  may  be  fallen  upon,  to  make  them  as 
ufeful  to  the  community,  as  the  inhabitants  of  two 
different  counties.  Hence  it  follows,  that  bounties 
given  to  the  colonies  are  of  no  differvice  to  us.  The 
bounty  returns  tho’  in  another  fhape  and  there’s 
a  fa v ins;  to  the  nation  by  the  growth  of  the  goods 
encouraged  by  the  bounty.  To  explain  this  point, 
let  us  fuppofe,  that  fifty  thoufand  pounds  were  given 
away  in  encouraging  the  growth  of  a  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  worth  of  hemp  *,  fuch  hemp  would 
ftand  us  in  a  150,000!.  but  then  the  100,000  1. 
that  we  mil  ft  have  paid  for  it  in  caff,  had  we  pur- 
chafed  it  in  Ruffia,  would  remain  in  our  hands  ; 
and  ’twould  be  ftrange  if  the  materials  of  the  goods, 
widi  which  we  fhould  pay  the  150,000!.  were 

worth  any  thing  like  two  thirds  of  the  fum  :  but 

then 
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but  then  this  thought  muft  be  taken  into  the  ac¬ 
count,  that  the  labour  employed  in  working  up 

fuch  materials  was  redundant,  and  could  not  have 
been  put  to  a  more  valuable  ufe. 

A  nation  and  its  colonies  may  trade  in  the  fame 
articles,  the  growth  of  their  feveral  lands,  to  the 
fame  market,  and  yet  the  mother  country  not  be 
injured  by  it;  yea,  tho’  the  goods  of  the  laft  may 
not  fetch  the  advanced  price,  they  would  other- 
wife  have  done;  for,  tho’  they  may  not  fetch  that 
advanced  price,  they  may  fetch  a  fufficient  to  an- 
fwer  the  ends  of  trade  ;  the  goods  of  the  mother 
country  and  its  colonies  may  together  produce  much 
more  than  the  firft  alone  would  have  done,  tho3 
they  had  boine  an  advanced  price  ;  and  what  the 
colonies  gain  by  fuch  trade  may  be  laid  out  with 
the  mother  country.  The  colonies,  by  trading  to 
tiie  fame  market  with  the  fame  articles,  may  ferve 
only  to  exclude  foreigners  from  rivaling  their  mo¬ 
ther  country,  and  pocketing  that  cafh,  which  at 
length  comes  into  the  lap  of  the  latter. 

Thus  muon  for  trade  in  general,  now  for  our 
West-Indian  in  particular.  This  is  certainly  of 
great  importance,  and  ought  not  to  be  depreciat¬ 
ed  :  but  it  befpeaks  no  fmall  ignorance  or  inatten¬ 
tion,  to  place  that  importance,  in  the  value  of  the 
goods  imported  from  the  IVeft- Indies.  Were  the 

imports  from  thence  worth  but  half  as  much,  and 
yet  double  the  quantity,  the  trade  would  be  twice 
as  advantageous  as  at  prelent.  5Tis  the  quantity 
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of  (hipping  and  men  employed,  in  and  by  means 
of  it,  that  makes  it  fo  valuable  to  the  community. 
The  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  our  Weft  Indian 
iflands  would  prove  at  length  extremely  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  us,  was  it  not,  that  a  great  parr,  of  it  is 
funk,  by  exchanging  it  for  the  balance  due  from 
the  iflands  to  the  continental  colonies,  and  for  which 
the  accounts  of  the  latter,  with  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  are  credited  •,  and  that  the  other  part  of  it 
which  remains  (landing,  is  not  difcharged  by  bul¬ 
lion,  fent  to  the  Weft-Indies  :  but  the  coionifl  is 
obliged  either  to  make  purchafe  of  it  in  flock,  land, 
or  the  like,  or  to  come  over  and  enjoy  it.  The 
trade  to  Africa ,  which  depends  much  upon  our 
Weft- Indian ,  is  indeed  lucrative  *,  but  if  it  was  lefs 
lucrative,  and  the  fhipping  employed  in  it  much 
more  numerous,  it  would  be  more  beneficial  by 
far  to  the  community,  When  the  Examiner  begs 
leave  to  repeat  it ,  and  to  fix  it  in  the  reader  s  memory 
that  the  Af  rican  trade  centers  iny  and  is  fiupported  by 
Use  Weft- Indies  *,  many  of  his  readers  are  thereby 
led  to  conclude,  that  it  centers  wholly  in,  and  is 
altogether  (upper ted  by  them  ;  and  he  hath  been 
careful  not  to  prevent  their  making  this  conclufion, 
by  mentioning  the  numbers  of  negroes  that  are 
employed  in  our  continental  colonies,  particularly 
Virginia  and  the  Carolina's.  The  mention  of  this 
would  not  have  favoured  his  defign,  which  is,  not 
fo  much  to  fhew  the  neceffity  of  our  Weft- Indian 
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termories  being  increafed,  as  to  prevent  Guada. 
kupe  s  being  reftored. 

Whatever  other  writers  may  have  unwarily  ad¬ 
vanced,  an  increafe  of  fugar  land  would  be  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  our  country,  provided  the  planter,  when 
he  hath  made  his  fortune,  does  not  come  over  and 
receive  it,  and  then  carry  it  to  France  or  fome  other 
country;  which  was  he  to  do,  we  Ihould  certainly 
be  lofcrs,  unlefs,  befides  paying  ourfelves  for  the 
freight,  &c.  we  Ihould  receive  from  foreign  niar 
kets  in  return  for  his  goods,  the  balance  we  Ihould 
have  to  pay  him.  Let  us  fee  what  would  be  the 
confequence  had  we  more  fugar  land.  More  fu 
gars  would  be  brought  to  market,  and  therefore  a 
gi  eater  quantity  of  /flipping  and  bailors  be  employ¬ 
ed.  Tne  confumption  of  fugar  muft  be  encreaf- 
ed,  or  the  commodity  muft  be  exported,  to  keep' 
up  its  prefent  value.  If  exported,  an  equivalent 
of  iome  fort  would  be  received'for  it,  and  thereby 
tne  national  ftock  be  encreafed.  Should  not  the 
exports  be  fufficient  to  carry  off  the  quantity  thrown 
m  upon  us  by  the  increafe  of  our  fugar  land,  and 
Inould  the  community  refqfe  increafing  their  con^ 
unnption  at  the  prefent  prices,  the  commodity 
would  lower,  be  bought  up,  and  confumed  at  the 
under  pnee,  and  the  community  be  benefited  by 

t  at  fall,  though  the  growers  would  have  final ler 
gains. 

If  the  increafed  fugar  land  is  uncultivated,  then 
tlie  planters  undertaking  to  cultivate  it,  muft  pro¬ 
cure  themfelves  a  ftock  of  negroes,  which  muft 
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be  fupplied  by  the  African  trader,  as  well  as  be 
maintained  by  him  afterwards.  Not  only  fo,  but 
a  new  market  is  actually  provided  for  the  continen¬ 
tal  colonift,  at  which  to  difpofe  of  his  plank,  lum¬ 
ber,  ftaves  and  provifion.  But  if  the  increafe  is 
by  the  acquifition  of  cultivated  fugar  land ,  the  cafe 
is  altered.  The  planters  are  flocked  already,  and 
the  African  trader  is  wanted,  no  further  than  to 
keep  it  up.  No  new  market  is  opened  for  the 
continental  colonift,  for  he  traded  to  the  fame 
place  before.  This  brings  me  to  a  main  argument, 
ufed  by  the  Examiner  to  prove  the  neceffity  of  our 
increafmg  our  JVefl- Indian  territory.  His  words 
are,  There  is  another  confideration  relative  to  this 
trade ,  fill  more  important  in  i  if  elf,  and  more  effenti- 
al  in  the  prefent  examination ,  becaufe  it  will  point 
cut  to  us  how  ill  we  confult  the  interefi  of  North 
America  herfelf ,  either  relatively  to  her  ozvn  particu¬ 
lar  profperity ,  or  to  her  inter courfe  with  us ,  when 
we  happen ,  as  I  conceive  we  have  in  this  treaty ,  to 


neglect  the  Weft- Indian  commerce , 


For  feveral  of  the  mefi  conjiderable  commodities  of 
North  America,  there  exifls  no  other  market  what¬ 
ever ,  than  the  Weft -Indian  ijlands .  In  a  word ,  it 
is  by  means  of  the  Weft-Indjan  trade, that  a  great  part 
cf  North  America  is  at  all  enabled  to  trade  with  us  *. 
So  that  in  reality  the  trade  of  the fe  North  American 
provinces ,  when  fated  in  its  true  light ,  is,  as  well 
as  that  of  Africa,  to  be  regarded  but  as  a  dependent 
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member ,  and  fub ordinate  department  of  the  Weft-In- 
dian  trade ;  it  muft  rife  and  fall  exactly  as  the  Weft- 
Indies  founds  or  deeay  *.  The  Examiner  profefles 
in  a  fubfequent  paragraph  his  zeal  for  the  conti¬ 
nental  colonies,  but  adds,  I  Jhould  be  forry  it  were 
found  to  be  a  zeal  without  knowledge.  I  am  forry 
that  his  zeal  for  the  Weft-India  is  a  zeal  without 
knowledge,  or  without  honefty.  Who  would  not 
fuppofe  in  reading  the  above  quotations,  but  that 
the  Examiner  underftood  by  Weft-Indies,  our  own 
Weft- Indian  iflands,  and  was  infifting  upon  the  de- 
pendance  of  our  continental  colonies  on  thefe.  But 
it  fo,  what  becomes  of  his  argument,  when  he 
writes  but  a  little  lower,  our  fugar  colonies  would 
Juffer  much  lefts  from  a  deficiency  in  North  America, 
than  tbofe  of  ft  ranee,  to  whofe  profperity  the  trade 
with  the  Englifii  northern  colonies  is  more  necejfary 
by  far,  than  it  is  to  the  Englifn  Weft-Indies.  In 
another  place  +,  the  North  American  trade  has  ex¬ 
tended-,  becaufe  it  found  a  market,  not  indeed  in  the 
Engliih,  but  in  the  French  fugar  colonies,  sicquft- 
tion  in  the  Weft-Indies  muft  increafe  our  limited  and 
decaying  fugar  trade,  and'  at  the  fame  time  recall  our, 
extenfive  indeed,  but  erring  trade  oj  North  America, 
from  French*?  Englifn  markets.  Thus  the  Examin¬ 
es  acknowledges,  that  our  North  American  colonies 
have  an  extenfive  trade  with  the  French  Weft  Indian 
iflands.  Pray  what  advantage  then  would  it  be  to 
the  North  American colonies,  to  have  thefe  iflands 
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■ft cured  to  the  Englijb ,  unlefs  their  extenfive  trade 
with  them  fhould  be  thereby  extended  ?  They 
have  an  extenfive  trade  with  them  now  they  are 
French  ■,  they  would  have  but  the  fame  were  they 
EngHJh.  This  extenfive  trade  the  Examiner  ftiles 
erring :  in  what  fenfe  ?  The  Englijh  iflands  are 
fupplied  to  the  full,  and  upon  as  good  terms  as 
tho’  the  continental  colon  ifts  did  not  trade  with 
the  French :  and  the  Examiner  allows  *,  that  it  is 
owing  to  this  trade,  together  with  the  Weft-  Indi¬ 
an  trades  being  crampt  for  want  of  land,  that  the 
Weft-Indian  trade  has  not  increafed  in  proportion 
to  that  of  North  America.  There  is  no  more  er¬ 
ror  in  our  continental  colonies  trading  to  the  French 
iflands  with  lumber,  provifion,  and  the  like  arti¬ 
cles,  the  produce  of  the  country,  than  there  is  in 
Great  Britain’s,  trading  to  France  with  corn,  lead, 
and  coal.  The  advantage  gained  by  the  colonift 
from  that  trade,  enables  him  to  increafe  his  trade 
with  the  mother  country.  But  as  he  hath  this 
trade,  what  neceffity  is  there  for  retaining  acquifi- 
tions  upon  his  account  ?  Guadaloupe  traded  with 
North  America  before  the  war,  and  now  fhe  has 
been  conquered,  only  continues  to  carry  on  a  great¬ 
er  trade ,  than  any  Englifh  ifland  does  with  North 
America  f .  What  pity  is  it !  that  he  who  owns 
a  confideration  of  things  out  of  their  due  order ,  is 
often  worfe  than  no  confideration  of  them  at  all  J, 
fhould  not  confider  better.  The  Examiner,  when  ao 
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counting  for  the  manner  in  which  the  balance  on 
the  fide  of  the  IV eft- Indies  is  anfwered  for,  adds, 
that  this  is  done,  thirdly,  in  the  great  fums  /pent  by 
the  Weft-Indian planters  ref  dent  in  England  ;  where¬ 
as  we  derive  fear ce  any  advantage  of  that  kind ,  from 
any  of  the  continental  plantations  to  the  northward  * 
Thefe  words  imply,  that  there  is  an  advantage  a- 
rifing  to  us  from  the  great  fums  fpent  by  the  plant¬ 
ers  among  us.  But  where’s  the  advantage,  'when 
fuch  fums  are  what  they  receive  from  us  in  balance. 
The  only  advantage  confifts  in  its  being  fpent  a  - 
mong  us,  and  not  among  foreigners  ;  but  it’s  firft 
paid  by  us  before  it’s  fpent  among  us.  And  the 
reafon  why  we  have  fcarce  any  advantage  of  this 
kind,  none  worth  mentioning,  from  any  of  the 
continental  plantations  to  the  northward,  is  a  very 
good  one,  and  what  we  fhould  rejoice  in,  viz.  the 
balance  of  trade  with  them  is  greatly  in  our  favour. 

The  Examiner  intimates  the  propriety  of  increaf- 
ing  our  fugarland  from  our  not  having  enough  for 
the  confumption  of  all  our  Britifh  dominions  f. 
And  yet  he  afferts  J  that  the  faEt  is ,  that  the  whole 
produce  of  Guadaioupe,  except  cotton ,  is  exported. 
Whereto  ?  Not  to  our  American  colonies  or  Ireland, , 
for  if  lo  doubtlefs  he  would  have  mentioned  it.  Be- 
fides,  Guadaioupe  continues  to  carry  on  a  greater 
trade ,  than  any  Englilh  if  and  does,  with  North  A- 
merica  ;  and  in  Ireland  they  ufe  only  fome  fugars  and 
fyrups  H,  a  fmall  fome.  If  then  the  Guadaioupe 
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fugars  afe  exported  to  a  foreign  market,  and  are 
not  wanted  in  a  time  of  war  to  fupply  the  confump- 
tion  of  our  Britifh  dominions,  much  lefs  will  they 
be  wanted  in  a  time  of  peace,  when  our  North 
American  colonies  have  an  extenfive  trade  with  the 
French  iflands,  and  Ireland  may  come  in  for  a  (hare 
with  them.  The  Examiner  to  help  on  his  defign, 
endeavours  to  alarm  our  fears  by  inftilling  an  ap- 
prehenfion  of  danger,  with  regard  to  our  poffcffions 
in  the  Weft  -  Indies.  Guadaloupe  lies  to  the  wind¬ 
ward  of  Antigua,  Nevis,  Monferrat,  St.  Kits,  and 
all  that  cluft er;  of  [mall Englilh  iflands,  and  confiequent- 
ly  thofe  iflands  are  moft  liable  to  be  attacked  from  thence 
if  it  returns  to  France,  and  this  iflar.d  is  moft  capa¬ 
ble  of  protesting  them  if  it  remains  in  our  hands ,  it  is 
certainly  very  extraordinary  that  all  Jhould  be  fact  fe¬ 
ed  to  the  idea  of  fecurity  in  North  America,  where 
we  wen  infinitely  fironger  than  the  French,  and  that 
?20  notion  of  danger  fhould  be  entertained  for- qur  va¬ 
luable  poffcffions  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  we  are 
infinitely  weaker  than  the  French  *  But  it  is  more 
extraordinary,  that  the  Examiner  fhould  attempt  to 
alarm  us  with  an  appreh|pfion  of  danger,  from  the 
fiiuation  ^of  Guadaloupe,  and  the  ftrength  of  the 
French  in  the  IVeft- Indies ,  when  not  only  that,  but 
aH  their  other  iflands,  Domingo ,  and  St .  Cruz  ex¬ 
cepted,  have  been  taken  from  them,  and  are  in 
the  number  of  our  conquefts. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  to  our  Continen¬ 
tal  Colonies,  and  confider  their  intrinfic  com ■ 
parative ,  and  adventitious  value. 
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ntrr  )0,  them  °f  a  b/l]k-V  ^ture,  uni 
neceffanly  employ  a  confiderable  quantity  of  dip¬ 
ping  and  leamen  in  tramporting  them  :  but  befides 
the  great  advantage  arifing  from  thence,  it  muft 
beobferved,  that  of  thefe  goods  1,832, 948 1.  ,,s 
10  d.  worth,  were  exported  from  the  mother 
country,  and  that  numbers  of  our  own  inhabitants 
were  employed  in  making  them  up.  The  balance 
of  trade  with  our  continental  colonies,  is  in  our 
favour^  to  the  amount  of  1,184,265k  13s.  6  ck 

OW  tho  the  balance  or  trade,  may  be  againft'the 
roomer  country,  in  favour  of  her  colonies,  with- 
out  her  being  eflentially  prejudiced  thereby,  fo  as 
to  require  her  giving  it  up  s  as  when  thecolonift  is 
obliged  to  come  and  fpend  that  balance  in  her 
own  land,  as  ^  before  obferved  :  yet  there  is,  cer¬ 
tainly,  a  confiderabie  advantage  "in  her  having  the 

balance  in  her  own  favour.  Her  own  manufac¬ 
turers  are  maintained  by  working  up  the  goods  to 
be  exported,  and  the  colonies  are  obliged  to  re¬ 
mit  the  cafh,  procured  by  their  trading  to  other 
paces,  to  payoff  the- balance;  and  it  is  in  this 
way  that  our  continental  colonies  are  drained  of  the 
gold  and  filver,  that  they  receive  in  return  for  their 
provifions,  &c.  fold  to  the  French  and  others. 

henever  the  balance  of  trade  is  again  ft  a  colony, 
that  colony  muft  pay  the  difference  in  good  bills 
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or  in  cafh,  or  fhe  will  be  no  longer  trufted  by  the 
mother  country  ;  and  whenever  the  means  of  lup- 
plying  herfelf  with  thefe  fail,  fhe  muft  contrive 
to  increafe  her  exports,  by  growing  or  procuring 
what  will  find  a  fale  in  the  mother  country,  or  file 
muft  lefifen  her  imports. 

But  while  I  am  fpeaking  to  the  trade  of  our  con¬ 
tinental  colonies,  1  muft  not  omit  their  extenfive 
trade  to  the  Weft- Indies ,  both  French  and  Englijh , 
and  to  other  places,  from  whence  they  coiled: 
wherewith  to  pay  us  the  balance.  By  means  of 
this  trade,  they  nurfe  up  and  employ  a  number 
of  failors,  fhipwrights,  and  others,  that  may  upon 
occafion  be  ferviceable  to  the  navy  of  the  mother 
country. 

Thus  much  for  the  trade  of  the  continental  co¬ 
lonies,  now  for  their  fituation ,  which,  reckoning 
from  the  northernmoft  part  of  the  peninfula  of  No¬ 
va  Scotia  (to  which  the  French  were  for  confining  us) 
to  the  fouthernmoft  part  of  Georgia^  lies  between  46° 
and  310  30"  north  latitude,  and  therefore  admits  of 
their  growing  all  the  European  commodities,  for  tho’ 
Ruftia  is  more  to  the  northward,  yet  hemp  and  flax 
•  may  be  grown  in  a  warmer  climate.  Wines,  oils, 
and  fruits,  might  be  railed  in  one  or  other  of  our 
continental  colonies,  as  well  as  in  France ,  Spainy 
Portugal  Italy y  or  the  Madeiras  ;  not  only  fo,  but 
that  very  article  of  cotton  for  the  fake  of  which  the 
Examiner  argues,  that  we  ought  to  retain  Guada - 
loupe.  x  Georgia  is  fufiiciently  warm,  to  favour  the 
growth  of  it.  That  more  European  commodities 
are  not  raifed  in  our  continental  colonies,  is  not 

owing 
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owing  to  want  of  territory,  but  of  people  and  en¬ 
couragement.  The  northern  colonies  (I  fpeak  not 
of  Nova  Scotia)  which  are  by  far  the  moft  popu¬ 
lous,  are  difcouraged  from  raifing  any  quantities  of 
hemp  and  flax,  becaufe  they  make  better  of  their 
lands,  by  growing  corn  and  the  like  for  the  1Vefl~ 
Indies,  and  other  places  :  the  fouthern  can  employ 
all  their  hands  in  railing  tobacco,  indigo,  rice,  iilk, 
&c.  or  if  any  of  them  could  be  fpared  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  different  commodities,  it  is  not  done 
becaufe  of  the  difliculties  attending  the  introduction 
of  a  new  branch  of  buflnefs.  The  prudent  plant¬ 
er  will  {tick  to  his  tobacco,  indigo,  rice,  &c,  while 
he  can  procure  a  fupport  from  them,  tho’  they  do 
not  yield  him  the  fame  gains  as  formerly,  rather 
than  hazard  his  ruin  by  cultivating  the  vine,  the 
olive,  and  the  like,  with  which  he  is  but  little  ac¬ 
quainted,  when  at  an  utter  uncertainty,  whether 
his  commodity  will  fetch  its  prime  cofi:  at  market. 
But  let  him  be  properly  informed,  the  neceflary 
lights  be  given  him,  and  a  fuitable  encouragement 
be  propofed,  and  he  will  attempt  the  growth  of 
new  articles.  I  lhail  be  heartily  glad  to  find,  that 
the  premiums  propofed,  by  the  Society  for  the 
encouragement  of  arts,  manuf allures,  and  commerce, 
prove  effectual  for  the  introdu&ion  of  new  branch¬ 
es  of  trade  among  our  colonifts.  Whether  its 
views  are  anfwered  or  no,  it  hath  made  a  noble 
attempt.  But  lhould  not  premiums  prevail,  ne- 
ceffity  will  at  length  oblige  the  colonies  to  grow 
other  commodities,  and  to  betake  themfelves  to 
ne*v  branches  of  trade  3  and  this  neceffity  will  be 

brought 
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brought  upon  them  by  the  increafe  of  their  num¬ 
bers.  Their  prefent  branches  of  trade  will,  af¬ 
ter  a  few  years,  be  infufficient  to  fupport  the  in¬ 
habitants,  who  multiply  in  an  amazing  degree ; 
and  when  infufficient  for  that,  neceffity,  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  invention,  will  force  them  to  introduce  o- 

«  f 

thers  •,  and  the  extent  of  the  country  will  favour 
the  introduction  of  them.  However,  as  it  may 
prove  detrimental  to  the  prefent  branches  of  trade, 
to  leave  things  ’till  they  come  to  this  crifis,  it 
would  be  in  character  for  the  Legiflature,  to  en¬ 
courage,  by  proper  bounties,  the  introduction  of 
others,  ’till  they  had  got  root  fufficient  to  fup¬ 
port  themfelves. 

V  *  •  S  ‘ 

I  go  on  to  make  fome  obfervations  on  the 
(Irength  of  our  colonies,  by  which  I  underftand  the 
capacity  they  are  in,  of  fecor.ding  our  operations 
againtt  an  enemy,  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
overlooked.  The  greatefl:  conquelt  made  the  laft  war 
was  effefted  by  the  colony  troops,  I  refer  to  the 
reduction  o!  Cape  Breton.  They  have  alfo  been 
extremely  ferviceable  in  the  prefent,  and  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  taking  of  Louijbourg ,  Martinico,  and 
the  Uavannah ,  not  to  mention  Montreal,  and  other 
places,  at  the  back  of  their  own  fettlements.  I 
lhal]  not  fay,  that  all  the  colonies  have  done  their 
duty,  in  feconding  a  war  began  in  their  defence  j 
what  I  mean  to  affert  is,  that  without  their  men ,  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  provincial  or  government  American  re¬ 
giments,  we  could  not  have  made  the  figure  we 
have  done  in  the  war  ;  for  our  own  country  hath 

'  been 
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been  drained,  notwitnftanding,  what  wld-, 
lars  and  militia.  ^ 

leceived  any  thing  like  the  advantage  from  our 
colomeb,  that  the  army  has  done.  But  in  a  fu¬ 
ture  period,  both  may  receive  a  much  greater  from 
the  fruilfulnefs  of  our  colonies  :  I  intend  not  the 
fVuitfulneis  of  .he  land,  but  of  ,|le  inhabitants. 
How  it  is  in  the  fouthern  colonies  I  know  not  but 
the  people  of  the  northern ,  independent  of  Lefn 
recruits,  double  themfehes  in  twenty-five  ,  ears  Jll 
allowed  by  the  Examiner  *  We  may  reafonably 
conclude  then,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen  years 
we  may  raife  out  of  our  continental  colonies,  an 
army  of  twenty  thoufand  men  (efpecially  if  they 
have  no  enemy  at  their  back;  which  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  in  cafe  of  a  freih  rupture  with  France  a- 
gainft  hot  Weft- Indian  iflands,  or  upon  other  fer- 
vices,  while  our  own  manufacturers  are  fpared. 
Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  filiation  of  olaces 
Knows  that  it  is  much  fafer  and  eafier,  to  cany 
on  expeditions,  againfl:  the  Weft- Indies  or  parts  ad¬ 
jacent,  from  our  colonies  than  from  hence;  and 
then,  a  great  hiving  may  be  made  in  the  article  of 
tranfport  lervice,  by  hiring  what  /hips  can  be  pot 
upon  the  .fpot,  which  will  cut  off  the  enemies  fup- 
pl.es  of  provifion.  The  ftrength,  which  in  a  few 
years  the  fruitfulnefs  of  our  colonies  will  give  them, 
if  not  diverted  by  defending  their  back  fettlemenrs, 
and  rendered  unneoefiary  for  the  fecurity  of  their 
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coafts,  by  the  fuperiority  of  our  fleets,  properly 
managed  and  direfted,  will,  upon  a  new  war,  ren¬ 
der  the  tenure  of  the  French  iflands  extremely  pre¬ 
carious  to  the  mother  country,  and  it  will  not  be 
any  garriions,  that  France  can  maintain  in  them 
for  any  long  time,  that  can  infure  them. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  is,  the  compa¬ 
rative  value  of  our  continental  colonies.  I  mean 
not  to  compare  particular  colonies,  with  particu¬ 
lar  Weft- Indian  iflands,  much  lefs  with  the  whole 
of  them  •,  but  the  whole  of  the  one,  with  the  whole 
of  the  other-,  and  I  hope  to  Ihow  by  this  compa¬ 
nion,  that  the 'advantage  is  greatly  on  the  fide  of 
our  continental  colonies,  againft  our  Weft-Indian 
iflands,  tho’  it  may  not  be  in  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  each.  It  is  not  with  any  pleafure  I 
enter  upon  this  companion,  as  lome  may  be  ready 
to  interpret  it,  into  an  attempt  to  difparage  our 
Weft-Indies ,  while  it’s  only  intended  to  proven? 
miftaken  apprehenfions  of  colony  interefts.  Tht 
Examiner ,  in  fhewing  the  importance  of  our  Weft- 
Indian  commerce,  tells  us  *,  that  almoft  the  whole 
cf  that  exteitfive  and  lucrative  trade ,  which  we  carry 
on  with  the  ccaft  of  Africa,  is  maintained  by,  and 
muft  be  put  to  the  account  of  Weft-Indies-,  and 
then  adds  below,,  cf  firearms,  ammunition ,  utenftls, 
fluffs,  and  fpirits,  we  exported  in  the  year  1761,  to 
the  value  of  254,38*  !•  IIS-  5^-  befides,  an  af- 
fortment  of  Eaft-lndia  goods ,  to  the  amount  of 
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75,576!.  1 8  s.  6d.  The  reader  concludes,  that  the 

exportation  of  thefe  goods  to  Africa  is  owing  to 
our  Wt ’ d-Indian  iflands.  But  herein  he  miftakes. 
Thefe  goods  were  exported  in  1761  -,  and  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  informs  us  *,  that  this  prefent  year  the  ne¬ 
groes  fold  at  Guadaloupe  were  not  fewer  than  4000, 
which  he  fuppofes  amounted  to  120,000!.  The 
negroes  fold  at  Guadaloupe  this  year,  were  without 
doubt  purchafed  by  the  goods  exported  to  Africa 
the  laft  :  and  therefore,  there  muft  be  deducted 
from  the  account  of  the  exports  to  Africa ,  occa- 
fioned  by  our  own  IVe ft- Indian  commerce,  the 
prime  coft  of  the  negroes  fold  at  Guadaloupe ,  reckon¬ 
ing  to  that  coft,  the  funken  value  of  thofe  that  di¬ 
ed  in  the  paflage,  and  by  one  accident,  and  ano¬ 
ther,  never  arrived  at  market,  which  we  will  fee 
at  78,576  1.  18  s.  6  d.  the  value  of  the  Ead-lndia 
goods.  I  may  have  over- rated  them,  but  think 
that  trade  fufficiently  lucrative,  that  clears  one 
third,  to  pay  for  freight  and  fatisfy  the  merchant. 
How  came  the  Examiner  to  take  the  exports  to 
Africa  of  the  year  1761,  a  year,  in  which  they  were 
greatly  increafed  by  the  view  of  purchafing  negroes 
for  the  market  at  Guadaloupe  ?  Was  it  owing  to 
artifice  or  overfight  ?  If  he  had  meant  to  have  giv¬ 
en  his  reader  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe,  he  ftiould 
have  taken  the  exports  to  Africa  before  the  war, 
he  lhould  have  fhewn  how  many  of  thefe  goods, 
were  bartered  away  for  negroes,  and  not  for  gold- 
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duft,  elephants  teeth,  or  other  articles,  and  how 
many  of  thefe  negroes  were  difpofed  of,  in  our 
Weft-  Indian  iflands,  and  how  many  at  our  conti¬ 
nental  markets;  but  this  would  not  have  favoured 
his  defign.  The  Examiner  fays  *,  that  fcarce  a- 
ny  part  of  Guadalonpe  is  fully  (laved,  that  this  ifland 
yielded  the  laft  year,  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
of  what  we  imported  from  all  our  old  Weft-Indian 
plantations  put  together  and  that ,  for  an  age  to 
come  in  the  Englifih  hands ,  it  would  be  the  very  heft 
market  for  Jlaves  ;  from  hence  we  may  infer,  that 
our  old  Weft- Indian  plantations  (of  which  we  are 
fpeaking  in  this  companion  of  the  Weft-Indies  and 
continental  colonies )  did  not  take  off  annually 
10,000  negroes,  more  efpeciaily  when  it’s  con  fide- r- 
ed,  how  well  thefe  plantations  are  (laved,  and  that 
Guadaloupe  might  buy  the  more  freely  under  an 
apprehenfion,  that  fhe  (hould  foon  return  to  France , 
and  then  not  be  able  to  fupply  herfelf  upon  terms 
equally  advantageous.  Thefe  10,000  negroes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  above  eftimate,  would  amount  to 
196,442k  6s.  3d.  or  in  other  words,  the  goods 
truckt  away  for  the  negroes,  which  after  all  ac¬ 
cidents  fhouki  fupply ‘ the  Weft, -Indian  markets  with 
10,000,  would  be  worth  no  more  than  196,442  1. 
6  s.  3d.  inftead  of  254,38 1  1.  ns.  3  d.  But  if, 
as  I  judge  the  cafe  is,  I.  have  fet  the  gains  of  the 
neproe  trader  too  low,  and  thefe  fhouid  be  cent,  per 
cent,  which  I  believe  to  be  nearer  the  mark,  then 
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for  the  negroes,  out  of  which  upon  his  getting  to 
market  he  had  10,000  to  difpofe  of,  at  30 1.  a  head, 
he  bartered  away  goods  to  the  value  of  only 
150,000  1.  This  will  drew  how  little  reafon  there 
was  for  the  examiner's  placing  the  exports  to  Afri¬ 
ca  of  1761,  amounting  in  the  whole  (the  affort- 
ment  of  Eafi-  Indian  goods  included^)  to  332,(^511 1, 
9  s.  1 1  d.  to  the  account  of  the  tEeft- Indian  com¬ 
merce.  But  that  the  goods  bartered  away  for  ne¬ 
groes  to  be  fold  in  the  hVefi-Indies  did  not  amount 
in  1 75b  to  254,38  x  1.  iis.  5  d.  we  may  conclude, 
upon  the  following  account.  In  that  year  there 
was  a  balance  due  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Weft- 
Indies  of  956,4.64.1.  2  s.  3  d.  Now  if  the  prime 
coft  of  the  negroes  amounted  to  the  above  fum, 
then  the  trader  would  have  for  them  at  the  Weft- 
Indian  market  reckoning  his  gain  at  fifty  per  cent. 
38  1,572  1.  7  s.  1  da;  let  this  be  deducted  from 
the  above  balance,  and  there  remains  574,891k 
15  s.  id!.  But  this  will  not  admit  of  th  tWeft-ln.- 
dian  planters  taxing  upon  thcmf elves  the  payment  of 
a  very  large  part  of  that  excejfive  North  American 
deficiency  that  amounts  to  1, 184,265  1.  13  s.  6  d. 
and  alio  of  their  ipendmg  very  great  farms  in  Eng- 
land,  according  to  the  Examiner's  reprefentation  of 
matters  *. ,  But  if  the  profit  of  the  negroe  trade 
is  to  be  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  cent,  per  cent,  then 
they  would  have  only  447,700  1.  19  s.  5  d.  to  pay 
iuch  large  part  of  the  North  American  deficiency. 
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and  to  fupply  them  with  fuch  great  fums.  It  is 
reafonable  to  fuppofe  then  upon  the  whole,  that 
the  value  of  the  goods  bartered  for  negroes  on  the 
coafts  of  Africa  to  be  fold  in  the  Weji-lndiesy  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  150,000  1.  at  which  efti- 
mate  we  will  fix  it.  This  150,000!.  added  to 
the  exports,  gives  us  the  whole  value  of  the  goods 
taken  off  by  the  W eft  Indian  commerce,  and  toge¬ 
ther  amounted  in  1758  to  1,027,571  1.  19  s.  11  d. 
but  this  falls  vaftly  fhort  of  the  exports  to  our  con¬ 
tinental  colonies  the  fame  year,  which,  without 
reckoning  any  thing  for  the  goods  with  which  the 
negroes  bought  by  them  are  purchafed  on  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  came  to  1,832,9481.  13  s.  10  d.  Thus 
we  fee,  that  when  the  mod  has  been  made  of  the 
JVeJi- Indian  commerce,  that  with  our  continental 
colonies  exceeds  it  by  805,376k  13  s.  ud.  in 
point  of  exports,  and  therefore  helps  to  fupport, 
as  many  more  of  our  manufacturers  as  are  employ*, 
ed  in  making  up  the  goods  amounting  to  the  faid 
fum.  I  he  reader  will  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
matter  from  the  following  ftate  of  the  account. 

Exports  to  our  Continental  Colonies  Trade  to  the  Weft  Indies 

s*  d.  1.  s.  d. 

1,832,948  13  10  direct  exports  877,571  19  n 

indirect  to  Jfri- 

to  Pu;chtfe  S’  r  50,000  o  o 

jNe^roes  for  the  1 


IVejl  Indies 


1,027,571  19 
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1,027,571  1 9  ii 


805,376!.  13  s.  1 1  d.  nearer  four-fifths  than 
three-fourths  of  all  the  trade  to  the  Weft-Indies  whe- 
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ther  direct  or  indired.  I  have  not  charged  the  no 
groes  at  the  price  they  fetch,  but  at  the  price  they 
coft,  as  the  advanced  price  at  which  they  are  fold 
is  the  profit  of  the  African  trader,  and  does  not 
properly  belong  to  the  account,  and  as  his  gains 
are  paid  in  fugar  diredly  or  indiredly  (the  balance 
with  the  Weft- Indies  being  fo  much  againfl:  us)  a 
commodity  eaten  up  among  ourfelves.  By  this 
time  the  reader  I  hope  is  fully  convinced,  how 
much  more  important  our  trade  to  our  continen¬ 
tal  colonies,  is,  than  that  to  the  Weft-Indies,  But 
fays  the  Examiner  *,  accounting  for  the  manner  of 
our  balancing  with  the  Weft-Indian ,  this  is  done, 
firft,  by  our  Weft-Indies  taking  upon  tbemfelves  the 
payment  of  a  very  large  part  of  that  exceffive  North 
American  deficiency ,  a  faff  that  would  clearly  have 
fhewn  the  dependance  of  North  America  qn  that 
trade ,  without  which  our  North  American  colonies 
could  never  pay  for ,  nor  confequently  take  cffy  our  ma  - 
nuf allures.  Here,  as  well  as  elfewhere,  he  makes 
our  trade  to  our  continental  colonies  to  depend  up¬ 
on  our  Weft-Indian  iflands.  But  did  not  our  con¬ 
tinental  colonies  trade  with  our  Weft-Indian  iflands, 
ftill  our  trade  to  the  colonies  would  be  greater  than 
our  trade  to  the  Weft-Indies .  There  is  a  balance 
in  favour  of  the  Wejt-Indies  againfl  our  country  to 
the  amount  of  956,4641.  2  s.  3d.  out  of  this  ba¬ 
lance  the  African  trader  is  to  be  paid  for  his  ne- 

1 

groes,  which,  reckoning  his  gains  at  cent,  per  cent* 
and  the  negroes  purchafed,  as  above  at  150,000  1. 
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make  3^0,000!.  T  his  3^0,000  ].  deducted  from 
the  balance  due  to  the  Wed- Indies 3  leaves  656,464!. 
2  s.  5  d.  out  of  this  the  planters  r eftdent  in  isngland 
fpend  very  great  /urns ,  which  we  cannot  fet  at  lefs 
than  100,000 1.  and  then  there  is  left  556,464  h 
2  s.  3d.  ail  which  we  will  fuppofe  goes  towards 
paying  the  North  American  deficiency  in  return  for 
goods  had  from  the  continent  ;  but  was  the  trade 
between  our  continental  colonies  and  the  IVeft- In¬ 
dies  to  be  at  an  end,  and  our  continental  colonies 
to  be  thereby  obliged  to  reduce  the  exports  from 
England  to  556,464k  2s.  3d.  lefs,  ftill  the  ex- 
ports  would  amount  to  1,276,484b  ns.  7  d. 
near  upon  250,000  k  more  than  the  whole  trade 
to  the  Weft- Indies  as  above  flared.  Our  prodigi¬ 
ous  trade  then  to  our  continental  colonies,  does 
not  depend  upon  our  Weft-Indies ,  fo  as  the  Exa¬ 
miner  hath  reprefented.  If  indeed,  by  means  of 
the  Weft-Indies ,  our  exports  to  the  continental  co¬ 
lonies  amount  to  556,464!.  2s.  3d.  more  than 
they  would  other  wife  do,  wre  thence  infer  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Weft-Indies  to  England ,  but  not  the 
dependance  of  the  colonies  upon  our  Weft-Indies . 
There’s  a  mutual  intercourfe  between  thefe  two, 
xi om  whence  ariles  an  advantage  to  each,  making 
them  dependant  upon  one  another.  The  Wefl- 
Indian  depends  as  much  upon  the  colonift  for  be- 
ing  fupplied  with  lumber,  plank,  ftaves,  and  pro- 
vi lion,  as  the  celomic  does  upon  the  TEe(i- Indian 
for  taking  thefe  commodities  off  his  hands  \  nay, 
was  luc  traue  between  the  continental  colonies  and 
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the  Weft-Indies  to  be  prohibited,  and  were  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  be  confined  in  their  purchafe  of  thefe  com¬ 
modities  to  the  market  of  the  mother  country,  it 
could  fcarce  be  queftioned,  whether  fuch  prohibi¬ 
tion  would  not  prove  almoft  or  altogether  fatal  to 
the  fugar  planter.  The  continental  colonies  could 
do  better  without  our  Weft- Indies,  than  the  latter 

could  without  the  former  ;  and  therefore  it  is  a 

• 

grofs  mifrepreientation,  to  make  our  continental 
colonies  and  our  trade  with  them,  dependant  upon 
the  Weft-Indies .  In  one  thing  indeed  our  Weft-In - 
dian  commerce  has  the  advantage  of  our  North- A- 
merican ,  as  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  former 
when  put  together  exceed  thofe  of  the  latter.  The 
joint  fum  of  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  Weft* 
Indies  amounts  to  2,711,608  1.  2  s.  1  d.  whereas 
the  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  the  continen¬ 
tal  colonies  arife  to  no  more  than  2,481,6;  1  1.  14  s. 
2  d.  Suppofing  then  that  the  commodities  on  each 
fide  are  equally  bulky,  and  that  the  JVeft-hdies 
(notwithftanding  the  balance  is  much  in  their  fa¬ 
vour)  confine  themfeives  to  the  taking  off  a  pro¬ 
portionable  quantity  with  the  continental  colonies 
of  thofe  goods  that  employ  the  mod  manufactur¬ 
ers,  a  greater  number  of  (hipping  are  engaged  in 
going  to  and  from  the  Weft-Indies ,  than  in  going 
to  and  from  our  continental  colonies,  and  the  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  Weft-Indies  are  equally  advantageous 
to  the  mother  country  with  the  exports  to  the  con¬ 
tinental  colonies,  in  the  proportion  that  thefe  ex¬ 
ports  bear  to  each  other.  But  as  the  exports  to 
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our  continental  colonies  exceed  thofe  to  the  Weft- 
Indies  by  805,376!.  13  s.  1 1  d.  our  trade  with  the 
former  muft  employ  a  prodigious  number  of  hands 
more  than  our  trade  with  the  latter,  near  upon  four 
fifths  more.  As  to  the  great,  the  very  great  fums 
lpent  among  us  by  the  planters  they  are  gained  from 
us,  and  bear  but  very  little  proportion  to  the  great 
funis  lent  in  by  our  continental  colonies  in  bills  or 
cafli,  to  be  fpent  among  us  by  our  own  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  a  way  of  trade  ;  and  then  fifty  thoufand 
pounds  fpent  in  this  w ay4  whereby  a  number  of 
people  are  fupported,  are  better  to  the  nation  than 
a  hundred  thoufand  fpent  in  high  living,  extrava* 
gance,  and  debauchery,  tending  to  introduce  a 
corruption  of  manners,  and  by  ruining  the  morals 
of  mankind  to  deftroy  the  community. 

But  of  all  the  advantages,  that  our  continental 
colonies  have  over  the  W eft -Indies ,  none  equals  that 
arifmg  from  their  extent  of  territory,  in  which 
particular  the  W^eft- Indies  bear  no  manner  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  them.  The  Examiner  allows,  that  our 
\v  eft-Indian  trade  has  been  cramped  merely  for  want 
of  land  * ;  and  fo  it  would  be  in  a  fhort  time  had 
we  Guada loupe :  for  tho’  the  poffeffion  of  Guada - 
loupe  would  have  increafed  our  Weft- Indian  trade; 
yet,  as  after  that  had  been  cultivated  to  the  ut- 
moft,  we  fliould  have  been  able  to  have  vented 
more  fugars,  what  with  the  foreign  and  home  con- 
uimption,  the  trade  would  have  (till  been  cramp- 
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cd  for  want  of  land.  Continental  fugar  land  is 
the  only  certain  remedy  for  curing  our  fugar  trade 
of  the  cramp  ;  the  adding  of  another  ifland  to  our 
IVeft  Indies  would  only  have  afforded  a  temporary 
relief,  not  but  that  this  is  better  than  none.  As 
continental  fugar  land  is  the  only  certain  remedy 
for  this  diforder,  fo  it’s  the  only  certain  one  againft 
the  engroffment  of  plantations,  by  which  the  plan¬ 
ter  is  enabled,  to  fix  what  price  he  pleafes  upon 
his  commodity  in  our  own  markets.  Where  we 
have  this  continental  fugar  land,  or  continental 
land,  admitting  of  the  growth  of  the  fugar  cane,  I 
hope  to  fhew  in  another  place.  But,  to  clofe  the 
companion  between  our  continental  colonies  and 
Weft-Indies ,  with  obferving  that  there  is  no  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  former  will  be  cramped  merely  for 
want  of  land  while  the  world  ftandeth,  and  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  the  confideration  of  the  adventitious  value 
of  our  continental  colonies. 

The  adventitious  value  of  our  continental  colo¬ 
nies,  confifts  in  their  being  capable  of  receiving, 
whatever  numbers  the  increafmg  populoufnefs  of 
the  mother  country  may  force  from  their  native 
foil  •,  •  in  the  protection  they  afford  to  our  American 
fifhery*,  and  in  the  amazing  difference  there  is  be¬ 
tween  their  being  in  our  hands  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  French *  Such  is  their  capacioufnefs,  that  our 
own  country  need  never  be  overftocked,  nor  our 
country  men ,  be  obliged  to  go  among  a  people  of 
a  ftrange  language  in  order  to  their  procuring  a 
livelihood  :  let  them  but  carry  honefty  and  induftry 
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along  with  them,  and  if  favoured  with  the  blef- 
fings  of  health  and  ftrength,  they  will  be  able  to 
fupport  themfelves  comfortably  in  one  or  other  of 
our  colonies,  and  by  being  with  thofe  that  fpeak 
the  fame  tongue,  and  have  the  fame  cuftoms  with 
themfelves,  will  forget  that  they  are  not  in  the 
land  of  their  nativity.  However  it  may  not  be  at¬ 
tended  to  in  common,  it  is  certainly  an  advantage 
to  a  country,  to  poficfs  colonies  that  can  take  off 
its  fuperfluous  hands,  and  turn  them  to  a  valuable 
account  •,  when  otherwife  they  muft  have  been  loft 
to  it,  or  have  proved  a  burden  if  not  a  nuifanc e. 
i  his  advantage  I  hope  we  (hall  derive  from  our 
continental  colonies  and  acquifitions,  when  the 
peace  fh  ill  have  cut  off  from  thoufands  the  prefent 
means  ot  iabiiftence ;  that  fo  humanity  may  not 
be  (hacked  with  feeing  the  foldier  or  failor  bego-ins; 
bread  or  hanging  at  the  gallows,  who  but  a  little 
before  fought  the  battles  of  his  country  with  un¬ 
daunted  courage.  But  of  this,  more  particularly 
eife  where,  and  to  mention,  that  our  continental 
colonies,  one  and  another  of  them,  are  by  means 
of  their  fituation  of  no  final!  fervice  to  our  Ameri¬ 
can  fifhery.  They  ferve  to  cover  and  protedt  it ; 
and  afford  convenient  harbours  for  our  Hupping 
to  repair  to  on  an  emergency,  as  was  the  cafe 
when  the  French  had  taken  St.  John's  in  Newfound¬ 
land  \  befides  the  utility  they  are  of,  by  their  mar¬ 
kets,  to  the  perfons  employed  in  fuch  fifhery.  This 
fifhery  could  not  be  fo  fecure,  extenfive,  or  profit¬ 
able,  was  it  not  for  our  continental  colonies.  But 
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what  an  amazing  difference  is  there  between  the 
continental  colonies  being  in  our  hands  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  French!  for  had  they  thefe,  they 
would  foon  ruin  this  valuable  fifhery,  as  to  our 
concern  in  it,  and  not  only  fo  but  in  time  our 
whole  trade.  The  continental  colonies  being  in- 
our  hands,  we  have  a  mod  extenfive  trade  with 
them.  They  drain  off*  fome  of  the  riches  of  the 

w  «* 

French  Weft- Indies  in  return  for  their  provifion, 
plank,  &c.  They  fupply  our  own  Wejl -Indies  up¬ 
on  eafy  terms,  with  commodities,  that  thefe  could 
not  have  from  England ,  or  upon  fuch  terms  only, 
as  would  be  too  heavy  for  them  by  that  time  they 
arrived  at  the  place  of  deftination.  But  were  they 
in  the  hands  of  the  French ,  we  fhould  lofe  all  our 
prefent  trade  with  them,  which  would  be  thrown 
into  our  enemy’s  fcate.  The  French  would  foon 
poffefs  themfelves  of  our  Weft-Indies ,  or  fo*  cramp 
our  Weft  Indian  trade  as  greatly  to  leflfen  its  value  : 
they  would  want  no  more  corn  from  us,  but  would 
import  it  from  America  :  they  would  be  in  the  high 
road  to  univerfal  monarchy,  and  our  very  inde¬ 
pendency  would  be  endangered.  The  preferva- 
tion  of  the  continental  colonies,  we  may  deem, 
as  things  are  now  circurnftanced,  effential  to  our 
continuing  a  free  people  ;  and  therefore  ought  to 
have  the  fecond  place  in  our  thoughts.  Our  mi- 
niftry  adled  wifely  then,  in  paying  the  attention 
they  did  to  them,  in  the  negotiation  of  1761  ,  and 
in  providing  for  their  fecurity,  by  ftipulating  for 
the  ceffion  of  all  Canada . 
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But  this  neceflarily  brings  me  to  fpeak  of  Ca¬ 
nada  ;  in  doing  of  which  I  frail  obferve,  that  our 
continental  colonies  could  not  have  had  a  fufficient 
fecurity,  without  the  poffeffion  of  all  Canada  :  frail 
frew  how  far  the  poffeffion  of  Canada  fecures  them  • 

and  then  infill  upon  the  advantages  to  be  drawn 
from  Canada  as  a  colony. 

I  oblerve,  that  our  continental  colonies  could 
not  have  had  a  fufficient  fecurity,  without  the  pof- 
feffion  of  all  Canada.  The  faithfulnefs  and  am- 
bmon  of  the  French  are  too  notorious  to  admit  of 
our  luppofing,  that  our  colonies  could  have  been 
fafe  with  them  in  their  neighbourhood,  any  fur¬ 
ther,  than  as  our  colonies  were  poffeffed  of  a  force 
to  defend  themfelves  and  offend  their  neighbours. 
It  may  be  faid,  that  our  colonies  would  have  had 
this  force  in  their  fuperior  numbers,  had  Canada 
reduced  to  its  proper  limits,  remained  to  the  French. 
Very  true,  were  our  divided  colonies  formed  into 
one  body,  and  united  under  vone  governor.  But 
this  union  is  no  ways  defireable,  as  in  the  end  it 
might  breed  a  new  monarchy ;  and  pave  the  way 
to  their  fetting  up  for  themfelves,  and  throwing 
off  their  dependance  upon  the  mother  country? 
3l'isto  our  advantage,  that  our  American  domi-' 
mons  on  the  continent  fhould  be  lplit  into  many 
governments,  having  different  interefts,  making 
the  whole  dependant  upon  eurfelves.  This  muff 
tiplicity  of  governments  and  difference  of  interefts, 
tho’  an  advantage  to  us,  is  a  weakening  to  them, 
and  makes  them  the  Ids  capable  of  oppofing  a 
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common  enemy ;  yea,  fhall  be  preventive  of  their 
uniting  to  repel  him,  as  hath  been  feen  in  this 
prelent  war.  The  Canadians  ftrengthened  by  a 
military  force  from  France ,  tho’  not  able  to  cope 
with  our  continental  colonies,  if  firmly  united  and 
determined  upon  acting  vigoroufly  and  together 
as  one  body,  would  be  capable  of  conquering  one 
and  another  of  them  in  a  feparate  and  disjointed 
condition  ;  and  if  the  French  had  once  poffeffed 
thenifelves  of  any  one  colony,  and  fixed  themfelves 
firmly  on  the  fea-coafts,  they  would  in  time  have 
fwallowed  up  the  reft,  or  have  fpoilt  in  a  great 
meafure  their  ufefulnefs  to  the  mother  country. 
That  the  French  had  a  fettled  fcheme  of  falling  up¬ 
on  fome  01  our  colonies,  and  were  making  provi— 
fion  for  the  execution  of  the  fame,  there  is  no 
room  to  doubt  of.  They  were  put  upon  this 
fcheme,  or  encouraged  in  the  profecution  of  it,  by 
the  tamenefsof  the  Britijh  miniftry,  and  the  ftoical 
indifference  with  which  it  heard  from  time  to  time 
that  they  were  making  encroachments  and  erecting 
one  fort  after  another,  inftead  of  iffuins  orders  to 
our  continental  colonies  to  oppofe  all  iuch  fteps, 
without  waiting  for  particular  direction  from  Eng¬ 
land.  The  French  had  at  length  nearly  finilhed 
their  chain  of  forts  at  the  back  of  our  colonies, 
and  eftablifhed  an  ifland  communication  between 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Mijfcffippi  and  the  river  St. 
Lawrence.  Had  they  been  let  alone  ’till  they  had 
finilhed  the  one,  and  eftablifhed  the  other,  and  the 
affair  been  luftered  to  reft  for  a  few  years ;  their 
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fcheme  of  falling  upon  our  colonies  had  been 
brought  to  maturity;  and  nothing  would  have  re¬ 
mained,  but  upon  id  me  rupture  to  have  put  it  in¬ 
to  execution.  But  fays  th e  Examiner  *,  it  was  net 
hoc  danger  Qj  out  colonics ,  but  the  encr oachifients  on 
cur  rights  which  occasioned  the  war .  Rights ,  which 
however  ?  emote  or  inconfider  able ,  it  would  not  have 
fui ted  l ve  dignity  of  our  crown  tamely  tQ  have  feen  in - 
vacua  ;  but  no  public  all  mentioned ,  and  no  private 
man  cf  fenfe  ever  thought  of  danger .  Thefe  afier- 
tions  a!  c  louiething  extraordinary,  and*thereforc 
I  will  bellow  a  few  remarks  upon  them.  The 
French  encroached  upon  our  rights,  and  when  they 
,  had  done  that,  they  fortified  thetnfelves  in  their 
encroachments  by  bunding  forts  and  yet  our  co¬ 
lonies  had  no  danger  to  apprehend  either  prefen  t  or 

diftant  from  fuch  encroachments  and  forts _ I  fay, 

no  danger  either  prefent  or  diftant,  becaufe  it  was 
7iot  danger  that  occa/ioned  the  war,  whereas  v/as  the 
danger  ever  fo  diftant,  ftill  it  would  be  danger.  Thus 
it  appears,  that  this  bloody  and  expen  five  war  wa3 
began  merely  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  crown. 
The  rights  invaded  by  the  French  were  inconfider- 
able,  and  might  have  remained  to  them  without 
any  danger  to  our  colonies.  This  is  giving  a  poor 
account  of  the  rife  of  the  prefent  war,  and  align¬ 
ing  but  a  bad  reafon  for  our  fhedding  fo-  much 
blood,  and  [pending  fo  much  money.  It  gives  us 
but  a  mean  opinion  of  his  late  majefty  and  minif- 
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4xy,  who  could  not  dcvife  how  to  fecure  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  crown,  but  by  entering  into  a  war 
for  a  mere  punctilio  •,  furely  they  might  have  fav- 
ed  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  by  infilling  upon  the 
French  king’s  making  yearly  a  pepper  com  ac¬ 
knowledgement,  or  paying  fome  final!  considera¬ 
tion  for  his  being  left  in  the  peaceable  poiTefiionof 
his  encroachments  •,  I  doubt  not,  but  that  he 
would' have  made  this  iatisfa&ion  readily,  and  then 
the  war  had  been  prevented  ;  the  fuccefsfulnefs  of 
which  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty  when  began. 
But  no  publick  a£l  mentioned ,  and  no  private  man 
of  \ fenfe  ever  thought  of  danger .  That  no  private 
man  of  fenfe  ever  thought  of  danger ,  may  be  true 
enough,  according  to  the  Examiner' s  way  of  judg¬ 
ing,  which  by  his  alfertion  appears  to  be,  that  if 
a  perion  ever  thought  of  danger,  it  was  an  evident 
proof  of  his  being  no  man  of  fenfe  :  but,  that  he 
fhould  aflert  no  public  adl  mentioned  danger ,  is  what 
I  cannot  account  for  better  than  by  fuppofing,  that 
either  he  or  his  employer  was  not  arrived  from 
France ,  when  his  late  majefty  i filled  out  his  decla¬ 
ration  of  war,  that  he  did  not  fee  it  while  there, 
and  that  he  has  not  confulted  it  fince  he  hath  had 
the  opportunity,  but  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  of 
looking  it  over,  he  will  meet  with  the  following 
exprefiions  in  it,  c  The  unwarrantable  proceedings 
6  of  the  French  in  the  Weft- Indies  and  North  A - 
c  meric  a,  fince  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
4  la~Chapelle ,  and  the  usurpations  and  encroach- 
t  nients  made  by  them,  upon  our  territories,  and 
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tiic  fetrlements  of  our  fubjeCts  in  thole  parts^ 
particularly  in  our  province  of  Nova  Scotia ,  have 
‘  been  fo  notorious  and  fo  frequent,  that  they  can- 
4  not  but  be  looked  upon  as  a  fufficient  evidence 
4  of  a  formed  defign,  and  refolution  in  that  court, 
4  to  purfue  invariably  luch  meafures  as  fhould  molt 
4  effectually  promote  their  ambitious  views,  with- 
4  out  any  regard  to  the  moil  folemn  treaties  and 
engagements.5  c  We  contented  ourfelves  with 
fending  fuch  a  force  to  America^  as  was  indifpen- 
fably  necelfary  for  the  immediate  defence  and 
protection  of  our  fubjects,  againft  frelh  attacks 
and  infults  !  In  the  mean  time,  great  naval  arma¬ 
ments  were  preparing  in  the  ports  of  France ,  and 
a  confiderable  body  of  French  troops  embarked 
4  for  North  America  \ — and  it  appeared,  that  their 
real  defign  was  only  to  gain  time  for  the  pafiage 
of  thofe  troops  to  America ,  which  they  hoped 
would  fecure  the  luperionty  of  the  French  forces 
in  thole  parts,  to  enable  them  to  carry  their  am¬ 
bitious  and  oppreffive  projects  into  execution/ 
Now  tho  the  word  danger  does  not  occur  in  thefe 
pafiages,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  them,  that 
the  king  and  his  miniltry  had  it  in  their  thoughts, 
that  theie  was  an  ambitious  and  opprefiive  projeCt 
to  be  put  into  execution  in  America ,  and  that  there 
was  danger  of  its  being  executed,  by  the  attempts 
made  on  the  fide  of  France  to  fecure  their  fuperi- 
onty  of  their  forces  in  thofe  parts.  But  tho3  his 
late  majefty  and  miniltry  thought  our  colonies  in 
danger,  and  laid  as  much  in  the  declaration  of  war, 
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yet  it’s  no  refleftion  on  them,  to  afiert,  that  no 

*  |  I 

private  man  of  fenfe  ever  thought  of  danger,  for 

< 

they  were  all  public  and  not  private  men.  But  even 
fuppofing  that  our  colonies  were  of  no  danger  of 
being  conquered,  either  one  or  other  of  them,  tho’ 
the  French  had  put  their  ambitious  and  oppreffive 
projects  into  execution  as  far  as  they  were  capable, 
which  may  be  the  kind  of  danger  the  Examiner 
means,  were  they  in  no  danger  of  fuffering  very 
confiderably  by  the  encroachments  made  upon 
them,  and  of  being  rendered  much  lefs  ufeful  to 
the  mother  country  than  otherwife  ?  Now,  were 


they  in  no  danger  of  being  fubdued  to  the  French , 
tho5  thefe  were  left  to  profecute  their  ambitious  and 
oppreffive  projects  ;  yet  were  they  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  rendered  in  a  great  meafure  ufelefs  to  England , 
(till  they  would  be  in  fuch  danger  as  to  call  for  our 
providing  for  their  fecurity.  But  fecurity  againjl 
any  kind  of  danger  (fay  fome)  might  have  been  had 
in  our  recovered  rights ,  and  by  confining  the  French 
within  their  proper  limits ,  without  our  pojfiejfing  all 
Canada.  No,  by  no  means;  for  had  Canada  been 
reduced  within  its  own  bounds  as  affigned  on  our 


part,  and  had  our  claims  been  allowed  of,  this 

would  have  formed  no  barrier  to  our  colonies  a- 

gainft  the  Canadians  ;  and  tho5,  by  ereding  forts 

and  fortifying  paffies,  we  ffiould  have  gained  fome 

fecurity,  it  would  not  have  been  fujficient ,  as  the 

French  would  foon  have  been  at  their  old  piadifes, 

as  there  is  no  trufting  to  them,  and  as  the  nature 

and  extent  of  the  country,  at  the  back  of  our  co- 

•  q  lonies. 
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Ionics,  would  admit  of  their  making  frefli  encroach¬ 
ments  in  different  places  without  their  being  foon 
fubject  to  a  difcovery.  It  is  the  encroachers  more 
than  the  encroachments  that  have  endangered  our 
colonies  ;  and  the  fecurity  thefe  want,  is,  againft 
the  caufe  more  than  the  effett  :  but  the  giving  back 
the  encroachments  does  not  yield  them  that  fecuri¬ 
ty  ;  the  Canadians  are  ftill  left,  tho’  confined  to 
narrower  limits,  which  unlefs  defended  they  will 
pafs  without  hefitation ;  but  the  defence  of  fuch 
limits,  in  every  part,  will  be  too  expenfive.  As 
to  France’?,  agreeing  to  certain  boundanes,  tis  no¬ 
thing,  a  mere  Galuca  fides  •,  unlefs  thefe  are  upon 
one  account  or  other  impaffable.  Without  then 
•the  po  fie  Hi  on  of  all  Canada  with  its  inhabitants,  our 
colonies  could  not  have  a  fufficient  fecurity — 1  add 
with  its  inhabitants,  as  thefe  increafe  the  fecurity 
by  becoming  Enghjh  fubjedts,  and  as  were  thefe  to 
remove  to  Louifiana ,  the  danger  would  only  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  firongeft  to  the  weakeft,  from  the 
Northern  to  the  Southern  colonies. 

but  now  to  flie w  you  how  far  the  pofiefiion  of 
Canada,  I  mean  with  its  inhabitants,  fecures  our 
continental  colonies.  It  does  not  fecure  them  from 
all  moleftation  by  favages,  but  from  all  that  mo- 
leftation  which  the  lavages  were  ftirred  up  to  give 
them  by  the  French  in  Canada •,  who  have  from 
time  to  time,  without  regarding  their  being  at 
peace  with  us,  excited  the  Indians  to  commit  hor¬ 
rible  ravages.  The  damage  that  thefe  barbarians 
■do,  confills,  not  fo  much  in  the  numbers  they  kill, 
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as  in  the  perfons,  and  in  the  depredations  they  oc¬ 
casion.  The  perfons  they  fall  upon  are  the  back 
fettlers,  employed  in  extending  the  cultivation, 
and  making  improvements  *,  but  by  the  Indian 
hostilities  thefe  improvements  are  ftopt,  and  the 
perfons  employed  in  making  them  are  killed,  or 
drove  off  their  lands  with  the  lofs  of  all  their  pad 
labour,  cattle,  &c.  and  thus  the  colonies,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  largenefs  of  their  boundaries,  are  in 
fome  meafure  cramped.  It  is  of  no  fmall  confe- 
quence  then  for  our  colonies  to  be  delivered  from 
fuch  hoftilities  and  this  our  northern  colonies  will 
be  for  1000  miles  and  better,  as  all  thofe  Indians 
that  dwell  near  the  river  St.  Lawrence ,  or  the  fours 
lakes,  will  depend  fo  upon  our  prefent  colonies  or 
Canada ,  as  to  oblige  them  to  a  good  behaviour. 
The  poffefiion  of  Canada  will  give  fecurity  then  a- 
gainft  a  number  of  Indian  hoftilities,  and  I  know 
of  no  occafion  to  ered  any  other  kind  of  forts  than 
block-houfes,  for  the  traders  to  lodge  their  goods 
in  with  fafety,  and  the  defence  of  which  may  be 
left  to  fuch  traders.  It  will  moreover  give  fecuri¬ 
ty  to  our  northern  colonies  from  all  hohile  attacks 
from  the  French  in  Canada ,  as  thefe  will  commence 
by  fuch  poffefiion  Enghjh  fubjeds  •,  and  that  our 
negotiators  in  1761,  intended  to  prevent  a  future 
rupture  upon  account  of  the  limits  ot  Canada ,  ap-  . 
pears  from  the  precaution  they  gave  urto,  to.  the 
fettling  of  fuch  limits  immediately.  Indeed  it  does 
not  give  fecurity  to  our  fouthern  colonies  ot  the 
Carolina' s  and  Georgia  ;  but  whoever  looks  upon  a 
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map  of  North  America  may  obferve,  that  the  limits 
whited  upon  by  our  negotiators,  fecured  to  us  not 
only  all  that  lay  on  this  fide  the  Ohio  ’till  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  Miffiffippi,  but  a  large  traft  of 
fome  hundred  miles  lying  between  the  river  Oua- 
bache  and  the  other  fide  of  the  Ohio ;  and  from 
the  junction  of  thefe  rivers  to  the  Miffiffippi  we 
were  to  poffefs  all  on  this  fide.  Thus  the  limits  of 
Canada  were  to  be  fixed,  and  reached  nearly  as  far 
to  the  fouthward  as  North  Carolina.  That  our  nego¬ 
tiators  were  not  unobfervant  about  the  limits  at  the 
back  ol  the  Carolina's  and  Georgia,  appears  by  their 
not  allowing  the  limits  of  Louijtana  delivered  in  a 
note  by  M.  de  Buffi,.  Whether  if  the  negotiation 
had  proceeded,  the  French  and  Enghjh  would  have 
fettled  thefe  limits  fo  clearly  as  to  have  admitted  of 
no  future  difputes,  I  cannot  afcertain  ;  but  if  this 
had  not  been  done,  and  the  limits  been  carried  far 
enough  back,  a  door  would  have  been  left  open 
for  a  new  war,  and  the  fouthern  colonies  would 
have  been  expoied  to  attacks  from  Louifiana.  Our 
outhern  colonies  are  reprelented  by  the  Examiner , 
as  more  valuable  than  the  northern,  becaufe  of  the 
imports  from  the  former  being  much  larger  than 
the  imports  from  the  latter.  I  have  heard  ofperfons 
notions  lying  heels  upwards.  This  feems  to  be  the 
cafe  with  the  Examiner's  notions  of  imports  and 
exports  ;  as  tho’  it  was  more  to  our  advantage  to 
be  debtor  than  creditor,  I  would  r<  commendTit  to 
him  to  ftudy  merchants  accounts*  but  I  am  afraid 
that  bcfL.s  this  he  needs  a  little  honefty,  for  tho’ 
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he  has  told  us  how  fuperior  the  imports  from  the 
fouthern  are,  to  the  imports  fiom  the  northern 
colonies,  he  has  not  mentioned  a  word  of  the  fu- 
periority  of  the  exports  to  the  latter.  The  fouth¬ 
ern  colonies  are  the  weakeft,  but,  whatever  they 
may  be  when  more  peopled  and  better  cultivated, 
they  are  not  the  moft  valuable.  Being  the  weak¬ 
eft,  and  having  powerful  tribes  of  Indians  at  the 
back  of  them,  it  may  be  faid,  that  care  oupht  to 
have  been  taken  for  their  fecurity.  We  cannot 
fay,  how  far  it  might  or  might  not  have  been  done, 
had  the  negotiation  proceeded :  indeed,  it  could 
not  have  been  done  fo  effe&ually,  while  the  French 
remained  in  pofleflion  of  the  lands  on  this  fide  the 
MiJJiJfippi ,  and  it  does  not  appear  in  the  leaft  from 
the  hiftorical  memorial,  that  we  once  thought  of 
afking  or  the  French  of  giving  up  fuch  lands.  But 
tho’  our  fouthern  colonies,  the  Carolina's  and  Geor¬ 
gia^  (l  leave  out  Virginia  and  Maryland ,  as  thele 
were  taken  care  of  by  carrying  the  limits  of  Cana¬ 
da  down  to  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  with  the 
MiffiJJippi ,  within  30  miles  of  the  line  that  divides 
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Virginia  and  North  Carolina )  are  the  weakeft,  it 
fhould  be  remembered  that  the  French  in  Louifiana 
are  proportionably  weak  and  if  proper  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  from 
removing  into  Louifiana ,  and  to  promote  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  thele  colonies,  they  will  ftrengthen 
more  in  proportion  than  the  French  in  Louifiana. 
Befides,  our  northern  colonies  having  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  to  fear,  we  may  find  in  them  reiburces  of  men 
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fufficient  to  repel  the  Lcuifianians  no  ways  equal  in 
number  to  the  Canadians  ;  yea  to  ad  offenfively  a- 
gainft  them,  fhould  it  become  neceflary.  The 
poffeffion  of  Canada  will  not  give  abfolute  fecurity 
to  our  continental  colonies  both  northern  and  fouth- 
crn,  but  this,  and  fixing  proper  limits  at  the  back 
of  the  Carolina' s  and  Georgia,  will  give  us  all  the 
fecurity  that  the  nature  of  affairs  will  admit  of  while 
bouifiana  remains  to  France,  and  will  put  things 
upon  fuch  a  footing,  that,  unlefs  the  Britijh  mi- 
niftry  fhould  be  weak,  timid,  or  criminally  negli¬ 
gent,  it  will  be  extremely  dangerous  for  the  French 
to  commit  frefli  hoffilities,  or  to  make  any  more 
encroachments  upon  the  North  American  continent, 
laying  the  foundation  for  another  war :  but  had 
Canada  however  bounded  remained  to  France ,  we 
had  made  a  foolifh  bargain  tho’  we  had  retained 
Guadaloupe ,  and  a  peace  would  only  have  impend¬ 
ed  our  quarrel,  inftead  of  concluding  it.  What¬ 
ever  hath  been  thrown  out  to  leflen  Canada  as  a 
colony,  it  is  not  fo  infignificant  as  pretended. 

But  to  infift  upon  the  advantages  to  be  drawn  irom 
Canada  as  a  colony.  The  Examiner  fays  *,  Cana¬ 
da  may  be  of  fome  advantage  to  us.  I  mu  ft  confefs  I 
do  not  know  ‘ what  that  advantage  is ;  and  yet  in 
another  place  -f,  he  tells  us  that,  ay  the  late  tieaty 
•we  fhould  have  acquired  Canada,  woi  th  annually 
14,01 5  1.  1 7  s.  1  d.  But  he  will  reconcile  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  pafiages,  by  pleading  that  the  expence  of 
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keeping  Canada  will  amount  to  20,000  1.  c  When- 
«  ever  Canada  becomes  an  Englijh  colony  it  muffc 
«  be  defended  by  us.’  True-,  and  yet  by  its  be¬ 
ing  fo,  we  lhall  be  at  lefs  expence  than  otherwife. 
We  fhall  have  to  defend  Canada ,  not  from  thofe 
Indians  that  dwell  at  the  back  of  our  northern  co¬ 
lonies,  nor  from  thole  that  lie  weft  of  Canada  with 
whom  the  Canadians  are  in  alliance,  but  from  all 
the  attacks  that  the  French  may  make  upon  it  in 
future  times  with  a  view  of  regaining  it  *,  which 
we  may  do  with  the  very  fame  fhipping  that  are 
employed  in  covering  the  coafts  of  the  other  colo¬ 
nies.  We  muft,  confidering  that  Canada  is  a  con- 
queft,  maintain  garrifons  in  fome  of  the  capital 
places :  but  by  its  being  an  Englijh  colony,  we 
fhall  be  freed  from  the  charge  of  maintaining  a 
number  of  other  garrifons  on  the  frontiers  of  our 
other  colonies,  and  thereby  make  a  faving  *,  for 
which  reafon  the  defence  of  Canada  ought  not  to 
be  fet  at  any  thing  :  would  it  be  an  additional 
charge  to  us,  then  the  increafe  of  luch  charge  and 
no  more  Ihould  be  placed  to  its  account.  But  be¬ 
sides,  whatever  money  our  garrifons  in  Canada  may 
coft  us,  it  'Will  circulate  back  again,  either  direct¬ 
ly  or  through  our  other  colonies.  As  to  the  Exa¬ 
miner's  account  of  the  imports  from  Canada ,  from 
Chrijhnas  1760,  to  Chriftmas  ij6i ,  I  queft  ion  11$ 
genuinenefs.  It  has  been  averred  in  the  public 
papers,  that  they  amounted  to  70,000!.  for  the 
truth  of  which  the  perfon  appealed  to  the  import¬ 
ers.  It  was  alfo  obferved,  that  no  account  hau  been 
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taken  of  die  cargoes  of  the  three  Canada  (hips, 
which  were  taken  and  carried  to  France.  Thefe 
flnps  had  cargoes  to  the  amount  of  30,000  1.  value. 
Now  I  doubt  not,  but  that  the  Examiner  would 
have  replied  to  thefe  things  could  he  have  done  it, 
with  as  great  alertnefs,  as  he  reprimanded  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  one  of  the  papers  *,  for  inferring  a  note  of 
his  own,  when  giving  an  account  of  the  Examina¬ 
tion.  If  he  hath  replied  to  thefe  things,  I  have 
not  feen  the  reply.  But  whoever  attends  to  his 
Examination  may  obferve,  that  he  had  no  defign 
of  giving  us  the  real  value  of  Canada.  If  he  meant 
to  acquaint  us  with  it,  he  ihould  have  favoured  us 
with  an  account  of  the  imports  from  Canada  to 
France ,  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  e’er 
the  Indians  .were  taken  off  from  hunting  beaver 
and  deer,  and  clapped  upon  the  Englifh  colonift. 
Doubtlefs  he  could  have  procured  it,  with  as  much 
eafe,  as  the  original  vouchers  from  the  cujlom-houfe 
of  Bouideaux  "f,  authenticating  the  account  of  JVefl- 
Indian  produce  exported  from  thence.  But  what 
anfwered  his  end  in  one  cafe,  would  have  injured 
his  cauie  in  another.  Whether  this  fame  writer 
was,  as  hath  been  publickly  aflerted,  the  author 
of  remarks  upon  the  letter  to  two  great  men,  comes 
not  within  the  compafs  of  my  prefent  knowledge  : 
but  the  Remarker  attempts  not  to  depreciate  the 
trade  of  Canada  in  other  words  than  thefe,  *  the 
w  hole  trade  of  furs  and  fkins,  which  Canada  carri- 
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f  ed  on  with  France ,  fell  iliort  in  its  moft  flouiifli* 
4  ing  ftate  of  140,0001.  a  year.5  This  agrees 
tolerably  well  with  what  has  been  afTerted  of  the 
imports,  amounting  the  laft  year  to  70,000!.  be*- 
iides  cargoes  loft  to  the  value  of  30,000  1.  making 
in  the  whole  100,000 1.  We  may  fet  the  yearly 
imports  from  Canada ,  upon  an  average,  at  100,000!. 
It  cannot  be  eftimated  at  lefs  -9  for  how  can  it  be 
thought,  that  a  colony  of  40,000  inhabitants  fhould 
be  in  any  tolerable  circumftances  of  eafe  without 
manufactures*  uniefs  it  can  fend  goods  to  this  a** 
mount,  to  barter  for  thofe  it  wants  from  the  mo¬ 
ther  country.  The  Remarker  tells  us,  4  the  French 
4  have  been  long  fince  convinced  that  this  province 
4  (of  Canada )  was  of  ufe  to  them,  independent  of 
4  their  hopes  of  encroaching  on  our  pofieflions.  Afk 
4  thofe,  Sir,  who  lately  faw  Canada ,  it  it  had  the  face 
4  of  a  colony  which  the  mother  country  was  weary 
4  of  holding  ?  I  believe,  Sir,  they  will  tell  you, 

4  that  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  the  number 
4  and  neatnefs  of  the  houfes,  the  warm  condition 
4  of  the  inhabitants,  by  no  means  feemed  to  im- 
4  ply,  that  they  were  neglebted  by  France  \  but 
4  evinced,  rather,  that  this  colony  was  the  object 
4  of  her  very  tender  concern.5  This  is  an  acknow¬ 


ledgment  of  the  flouridling’  ftate  and  good  con¬ 
dition  of  Canada ,  and  neceflarily  implies,  that  the 
imports  from  thence  to  France  mu  ft  be  as  consi¬ 
derable  as  what  I  have  fixed  them  at,  efpecially 
when  it’s  confidered,  that  as  the  Remarker  fays, 
6  a  very  great  part  of  the  value  of  thofe  furs  (which 
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4  it  fends  to  France )  is  returned  from  France  in  the 
4  article  of  brandy,  without  which  the  trade  with 
4  the  Indians  for  their  beaver  and  deer  fkins  could 
4  not  be  carried  on  *,  and  that  the  reft  of  their  pro- 
4  duce,  with  regard  to  the  market  of  Europe }  is 
4  as  nothing.’  Suppofing  the  brandy  returned  is 
worth  20,000 1.  there  remains  only  8o,oool.  to 
fupply  40,000  inhabitants  (which  is  but  forty  {hil¬ 
lings  a  head)  and  to  make  their  fituation  as  agree¬ 
able  as  can  well  be  imagined.  But  fays  the  Exa¬ 
miner*,  the  inhabitants  of  Penfylvania  do  not  take 
off  much  above  the  value  of  20  s.  a  head.  Very 
well,  but  then  unhappily  for  him,  he  tells  us  ff 
from  Douglas ,  that  they  manufacture,  perhaps  nine 
parts  in  ten  of  all  they  wear  \  this  is  referred  to  the 
fettlers,  efpecially  the  back  fettlers  :  he  adds,  they 
4  make  linen  even  for  exportation.’  Now  can  any 
thing  like  this  be  faid  of  the  Canadians .  I  have 
further  to  obferve,  that  the  very  quantity  of  fkins 
and  furs,  manufactured,  ufed,  and  difpofed  of  by 
the  French,  before  the  war  juftifies  my  valuing 
the  imports  from  (Canada  at  not  lefs  than  100,000  1. 
This  1 00,000  1.  will  neceffarily  produce  exports 
to  the  fame  value.  But  the  imports  from  Canada, 
are  not  valuable  only  as  they  produce  exports  in 
return.  There  imports  confiding  of  furs,  fkins, 
&c.  are  of  vaft  advantage  to  feveral  of  our  manu¬ 
factures,  and  will  fecure  to  our  country  almolt  the 
whole  of  fome  particular  branches  of  trade.  It 
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mis!!  be  remembered  alfo,  that  whatever  advantage 
we  have  from  Canada  is  loft  to  France.  It  is  fo 
much  taken  from  her  and  added  to  us,  which  dou¬ 
bles  the  difference.  Hitherto  we  have  attended 
only  to  the  fkin  and  fur  trade  of  Canada .  I 
come  now  to  remark,  that  by  pofieffing  Canada 
with  the  iflands  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence ,  we 
increafe  the  dependance  of  the  French  Weft-  Indie? 
upon  our  colonies,  and  fecure  to  ourfelves  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  Canada  had  by  trading  with  them. 
The  French  had  no  other  northern  colony,  from 
whence  to  fupply  their  iflands  with  lumber,  corn, 
and  provifion.  Thefe  are  articles  abfolutely  ne- 
cefiary  for  them  ;  and  they  muff  have  them  either 
from  Canada  or  our  other  colonies  ;  whatever  then 
they  expended  in  thefe  with  the  Canadians ,  will  be 
gained  to  us,  either  in  our  colony  of  Canada ,  or  the 
adjacent  ones:  not  only  fo,  but  by  keeping  Cana¬ 
da ,  we  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  France  to  raife 
this  colony  to  fuch  a  flourifliing  ftate,  as  to  ruin 
that  extenfive  trade,  that  our  continental  colonies 
carry  on  with  the  French  Weft- Indies  for  lumber, 
provifion,  &c.  which  it  would  foon  have  done, 
when  once  it  could  have  anfwered  the  demand  of 
the  French  Weft- Indies  for  thefe  particulars.  The 
French  would  have  prohibited  their  planters  trading 
with  our  colonies,  when  once  they  could  have  beep 
fupplied  from  Canada  :  and  the  French  would  have 
been  wanting  to  their  own  interefts,  if  they  had 
not  laboured  to  bring  that  colony  into  a  fkuation 
admitting  of  it,  As  the  ceffion  of  Canada  will  lo- 
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cure  the  peaceable  poffcffion  of  our  northern  colo¬ 
nies,  fo  of  their  extenfive  trade  to  the  French 
iflands,  which  tho’  mod:  profitable  to  the  colonies 
is  extremely  profitable  to  the  mother  country. 
What  hath  been  mentioned,  I  hope  will  fhew,  that 
Canada  as  a  colony,  will  be  of  no  fmall  import¬ 
ance  ;  and  yet,  1  have  other  things  to  add  great¬ 
ly  in  its  favour.  It  is  an  improveable  eftate,  which 
if  properly  managed  will  turn  to  a  molt  excellent 
account.  Nothing  but  the  mod  confummate  i g> 
norance  or  impudence,  could  have  led  the  Examin¬ 
er  to  fay,  that  Canada  *  proper  lies  in  a  climate  ab - 
joint ely  incapable  of  furfiijhing  any  one  of  the  commo¬ 
dities ,  that  the  advocates  for  keeping  it,  pretend  to 
raife .  The  northernmoft  boundary  lying  upon  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  in  490  latitude,  is  more  to  the 
fouthward  than  any  part  of  Great  Britain ,  or  than 
tlioie  Ruffian  dominions  from  which  we  are  fup pli¬ 
ed  with  hemp;  and  therefore  may  in  time  furniih 
with  this  commodity  ;  and  if  this  commodity  in  cur 
old  feitlements ,  in  climates  full  as  ■ favourable  to  its 
growth ,  never  has  hitherto  been  cultivated  to  any  ad¬ 
vantage  ,  but  has  even  reft  fled  parliamentary  encourage¬ 
ments  and  bounties ,  almoji  equal  to  us  native  value  7, 
it  has  been  owing  to  the  colnnift’s  being  able  to 
make  better  of  his  lands  by  employing  them  in 
agriculture,  tobacco,  or  the  like,  or  to  there  not 
being  fufficient  hands,  or  ro  the  junction  of  both 
thefe  caufes.  As  to  the  advantage,  that  our  old 
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fettlements  have,  by  being  fituated  near  the  Tea, 
it  is  not  infinitely  fuperior  to  what  the  Canadians  en¬ 
joy  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence ,  and  others  that 
empty  themfelves  into  it.  From  the  northernmoft 
boundary  of  Canada  on  this  river  up  to  Montreal 
it  is  360  miles  ;  and  whoever  examines  Mitchell’s 
map  of  North  America ,  will  find,  that  there  are  a 
number  of  fine  rivers  between  thefe  two  extremi¬ 
ties,  which  appear  free  from  falls  and  flats,  and 
capable  of  admitting  of  an  inland  navigation  for 
many  miles  up  the  country.  I  will  allow  with  the 
Examiner ,  that,  making  the  boundary  of  our  co¬ 
lonies  to  run  along  the  river  St.  Lawrence ,  from 
thence  all  along  to  the  fouthward  of  the  lakes,  and 
fo  down  the  river  St.  Jerome  or  Ouahache ,  we  havey 
independent  of  Canada  proper,  land  more  than  fuffi • 
dent  for  every  fort  of  produd ,  which  the  moft  fan- 
guine  fchemiji  can  imagine  *.  But  he  muft  be  a  moft: 
extraordinary  fchemift  indeed,  who  could  fuppofe* 
that  thefe  lands,  which  border  upon  Canada .  would 
be  improved  to  any  purpofe,  while  that  remained 
to  the  French  *,  or  that  we  had  hands  enow  to  im¬ 
prove  them  properly.  Would  any  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  have  ventured  to  fettle  on  the  eaftern  fide  of 
St.  Lawrence ,  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  moft  po¬ 
pulous  parts  of  our  colonies,  with  a  view  of  raif- 
ing  hemp,  while  the  French  pofte  fifed  the  other  fide 
of  it  ?  Or  would  they  have  done  it,  ’till  the  whole 
fea  coaft  had  been  fettled  ?  But  this  is  not  yet  fet- 
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tied,  in  Nova  Scotia ,  neither  will  be  for  many 
years  to  come.  We  wanted  not  only  fecurity  for 
our  colonies,  but  inhabitants  to  make  further  im¬ 
provements  •,  and  both  thefe  we  have  by  keeping 
Canada .  The  Canadians  have  not  only  the  weftern 
fide  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence ,  but  the  eaftern  (now 
that  they  are  become  Englijh  fubjeftsj  down  to  the 
northernmoft  part  of  Nova  Scotia ,  to  favour  the 
railing  of  hemp,  and  opening  a  trade  with  us  for 
any  other  enumerated  commodities  :  and  neceffity, 
together  with  parliamentary  encouragement,  will 
put  them  in  a  few  years  upon  procuring  fuch  com¬ 
modities-  Our  other  colonies  upon  the  fea  coaft, 
by  reafon  of  their  fuperior  advantages,  will  fhut 
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out  Canada  from  having  any  great  fhare  in  the 
trade  to  the  Weft-Indies  or  any  other  place,  where 
their  articles  of  commerce  are  the  fame.  The  Ca¬ 
nadians  mud  therefore  apply  themfelves  to  thofe 
branches  of  trade,  in  which  our  other  colonies  will 
not  interfere  with  them,  fuch  as  naval  itores,  pitch, 
tar,  turpentine,  iron,  copper  ore,  hemp,  and  oil. 
1  hey  may  trade  in  thefe  without  danger  of  rival- 
fhip  ;  and  it  encouraged  by  parliament  for  a  while, 
will  loon  find  their  account  in  doing  it.  But  a  fmall 
part  ot  their  country  will  be  improved  without  they 
do  it,  as  a  fmall  part  will  grow  all  the  corn  wanted 
for  their  fupport,  and  by  reafon  of  their  fituation, 
they  cannot  fupply  diftant  markets  with  provifion 
articles,  upon  the  fame  eafy  terms  with  our  other 
colonies.  1  hey  have  no  choice  ;  either  they  muft 
apply  themlelves  to  thefe  branches,  or  their  whole 
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trade  mud  be  confined  to  flcins  and  furs,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  Canada  be  of  no  advantage  to  them., 
I  have  allowed,  that,  without  Canada  reduced 
within  the  bounds  mentioned  by  the  Examiner ,  we 
have  land  more  than  fufficient  for  every  fort  of 
product*,  but  then,  a  great  part  of  this  land  muft 
have  remained  an  uncultivated  tract,  fo  long  as 
France  was  pofiefled  of  what  he  ftiles  Canada  pro¬ 
per.  The  lands  of  Nova  Scotia ,  and  New  England , 
for  480  miles  from  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
Montreal ,  would  necefifarily  have  been  encroached, 
becaufe  of  their  being  in  a  bad  neighbourhood. 
The  fame  objection  would  have  prevailed  againft 
the  New  Fork  lands  from  Montreal  to  lake  Ontario 
for  1 60  miles.  The  back  parts  of  Penfylvania^  and  the 
lands  on  the  Ohio ,  lie  far  from  the  coafts  and  beyond 

the  mountains,  and  therefore  according  to  the  Ex- 

¥> 

aminer ,  can  be  of  no  great  fervice ;  who,  after  ar- 

t  i 

guing  the  point  for  fome  time  *,  comes  to  this  con- 

e 

clulion,  that  inland  colonies  can  never  prove  in  any 
confiderable  degree  beneficial  to  our  commerce  -f,  This 
conclufion  I  cannot  affent  to  ;  for,  let  inland  co¬ 
lonies  be  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  coaft, 
yet  by  the  help  of  water-carriage  they  may  prove 
extremely  beneficial  to  commerce.  And  thus  would 
it  be  with  a  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  for 
this  river  by  reafon  of  its  gentle  current  is  naviga¬ 
ble  either  up  or  down,  from  its  fource  to  its  in¬ 
flux,  with  only  one  fall  near  its  conflux,  with  th 
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Ouabache ,  and  from  the  Mohongalo  that  empties  it* 
felf  into  the  Ohio  to  Wills' s  Creek  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  Potowmack  it  is  but  fixty  miles,  fo 
that  a  communication  may  be  eftablifhed  between 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  fea-coafts  of  Virgi¬ 
nia,  without  its  being  attended  with  fuch  a  length 
of  land-carriage,  as  to  render  it  unferviceable,  and 
of  this  the  Ohio  company  was  fenfible,  when  they 
obtained  their  charter  in  1749.  A  confiderable 
advantage  may  be  made  of  an  inland  colony  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  if  Such  can  be  eftablifhed, 
notwithstanding  all  that  the  Examiner  talksv  of 
*  afcending  the  ftreams  that  fall  from  the  weftern 
c  fide  of  the  mountains,  of  defcending  thofe  that 
‘  fall  from  thd  eaftern,  of  rifts  and  falls,  of  often 
' c  unloading  and  reloading,’  by  means  of  which, 
he  cunningly  aggravates  difficulties,  ’till  his  reader 
believes  them  to  be  infurmountable.  We  may 
now  people  that  rich,  fiat,  fertile  country,  through 
which  the  Ohio  winds  its  gentle  courle,  and  make 
it  fubfervient  to  our  commerce  :  we  may  do  it  fafe*- 
ly,  as  Canada  remains  to  England ,  and  the  fettlers 
will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Canadians .  It 
may  poffibiy  be  laid,  that  Canada  proper  lies  at  a 
great  difiance  from  the  lands  upon  the  Ohio  ;  but 
the  firfi  article  of  the  anfwer  of  England  to  the  uU 
timatum  of  France ,  acknowledges  the  contrary, 
when  it  fays,  c  Canada  comprehending,  agreeable 
c  to  the  line  of  limits  drawn  by  M.  de  Vaudreuil 
c  himfelf,  when  he  gave  up  the  province  by  ca- 
1  pitulation,  on  one  fide  the  lakes  Huron ,  Micbigon , 
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f  and  Superior  \  and  the  laid  line,  drawn  from  lake 
4  Rouge ,  comprehending  by  a  winding  courfe  the 
4  river  Ouabache  to  its  junction  with  the  Ohio,  and 
4  from  thence  ftretching  along  this  laft  river  inclu- 
4  fively  to  its  confluence  with  the  MiJJiJfippid  This 
article  is  fo  darkly  exprefied,  that  it  is  fcarce  to  be 
known  from  it,  whether  this  line  of  limits  is  the 
boundary  of  Canada  to  the  eaft  or  weft  •,  if  to  the 
weft,  it  carries  in  it  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
lands  on  this  fide  the  Ouabache  towards  the  Ohio 
were  a  part  of  Canada  \  if  to  the  eaft,  then  the 
weftern  boundary  fliould  have  been  fpecified  :  but 

I  take  it  to  be  the  weftern.  By  this  time  the  read- 

« 

er  will  begin  to  think  that  I  have  forgotten  the 
point  in  hand,  and  yet  I  truft  he  will  allow  the 
contrary,  when  I  have  obferved,  that,  whatever 
improvements  may  now  be  made  of  our  recovered 
rights  which  could  not  have  been  made  had  Cana¬ 
da  remained  to  the  French,  (hews  the  importance 
of  Canada  as  an  Englijh  colony.  And  now  what 
little  occafion  is  there  for  decrying  Canada  under 
the  notion  of  a  vaft  but  unprofitable  foreft,  extenfive 
but  unprofitable  empire .  Should  we  reckon  to  Ca¬ 
nada  the  iflands  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence ,  then 
we  mult  put  into  the  account  all  the  difadvantages 
and  Ioffes  that  the  French  filhery  fuftains  through 
their  not  having  thefe  iflands. 

■But  to  infift  upon  Guadaloupe.  That  tne  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports  to  and  from  this  ifland,  was  it 
to  remain  to  us,  would  for  feveral  years  exceed  our 

trade  with  Canada  cannot  be  doubted.  But  the 
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value  of  a  trade  is  not  to  be  eft  im  a  ted  merely  by 
the  coft  of  the  commodities  exchanged  in  it.  Should 
the  commodities  exported  from  one  place  coft  dou¬ 
ble  the  commodities  from  another,  yet  if  thefe 
laft  are  of  double  advantage  to  our  manufactures, 
then  the  only  fuperiority  on  either  fide  lies  in  the 
greater  quantity  of  flipping  that  is  employed.  The 
imports  from  G uadaloupe  may  be  divided  into  eat¬ 
ables  and  raw  materials  to  be  wrought  up  in  our 
manufactures.  T  he  value  of  the  latter,  amounts 
to  better  than  100,000 1.  the  fum  at  which  I  have 
fixed  the  imports  from  Canada:  but  then  it  muft 
beobferved,  that  Canada  will  admit  of  much  great¬ 
er  improvements  than  Guadaloupe ,  and  may  in 
time  furnifh  us  with  materials  amounting  to  more 
than  the  whole  imports  from  the  latter  j  the  far 
greateft  part  of  which  confift  of  eatables.  If  thefe 
t  are  confumed  at  home,  it  will  be  in  confequence 
of  their  growing  cheaper  than  at  prefent  •,  but  if 
they  cheapen,  the  value  of  the  imports  will  necef- 
farily  be  funk.  If  they  are  exported ;  and  our  ba¬ 
lance  to  other  ftates  is  proportionably  diminifhed, 
they  will  certainly  be  of  great  advantage  to  us. 
But  if  inltead  of  paying  our  debts,  they  ferve  on¬ 
ly  to  bring  in  neediefs  and  luxurious  articles,  they 
will  even  prove  a  detriment  to  us  ;  notwithftand- 
ing  the  advantages  gained  by  carrying  them  to 
and  fro,  factorage  and  the  like  ;  for  it  will  be  much 
the  fame  as  tho’  they  had  been  imported  from 
France  and  paid  for  by  our  cafh,  ’till  the  planter 
has  loft  all  his  affeCtion  for  his  .mother  country, 

and 


and  inclines  to  fpend  his  fortunes  in  Great  Britain : 
the  only  difference  will  be  our  furnifhing  the  plan¬ 
ter  with  the  exports.  We  import  from  Guadaloupe 
fugars  to  the  amount  of  400,000  1.  we  look  upon 
the  whole  as  clear  gain,  and  inftead  of  applying  it 
towards  paying  off  where  the  balance  is  againft  us, 
we  export  it  in  return  for  ufelefs  and  unprofitable 
articles,  which  increafe  not  the  real  flock  of  the 
nation,  and  which  we  fhould  otherwife  have  done 
without :  we  pay  the  planter  the  400,000  1.  as  we 
cannot  fend  him  the  cafh,  he  comes  over  and  re¬ 
ceives  it,  transforms  it  into  bullion  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent,  carries  it  over  to  France ,  for  which  he  hath  a 
natural  affe&ion,  and  there  fpends  it.  Thus  would 
it  be  with  the  planter  or  planters  for  a  generation 
at  leaf!,  was  Guadaloupe  to  remain  to  Great  Britain 5 
*till  a  new  race,  and  a  long  intercourfe  with  Bri¬ 
tain  had  obliterated  the  thoughts  of  their  original 
extraction.  Hence  we  may  gather  the  weaknefs 
of  the  Examiner' s  aflertion  in  the  clofe  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  *,  The  French  inhabitants  of 
Guadaloupe  have  mojl  certainly  at  this  day  in  their 
poffejfwn  more  gold  in  fpecie ,  than  is  to  be  found  in  all 
cur  other  Leward  iflands  put  together .  The  jar 
greater  part  of  this  treafure  mujl ,  immediately  upon 
a  peace ,  of  neceffity  in'  one  tide  flow  in  upon  that  coun¬ 
try  which  Jhall  then  be  mafier  of  Guadaloupe.  Did 
Guadaloupe  remain  to  Great  Britain ,  the  balance  of 
trade  would  be  fo  much  in  favour  of  the  former. 
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that  fhe  would  not  want  to  expend  any  of  this 
treafure  for  our  commodities  •,  for  if  the  imports 
from  thence  amount  to  600,000 1.  and  the  ex¬ 
ports,  with  the  negroes  included,  to  lefs  than 
250,000!.  there  remains  350,0001.  for  her  to 
fpend,,  before  fhe  will  want  to  tough  this  trea¬ 
fure.  And  the  French  inhabitants  of  Guadaloupe 
would  never  come  and  fpend  it  in  England  \  no, 
blit  would  retire  to  France  with  it.  In  like  manner 
would  they  do  with  regard  to  the  balance  they 
might  receive  in  the  way  of  trade,  tho5  they  might 
be  obliged  to  come  firft  to  England  for  fuch  ba¬ 
lance.  This  feems  to  have  been  wholly  overlook¬ 
ed  by  the  Advocates  for  Guadaloupe ,  who  have 
thought  that  there  would  be  no  difference  between 
our  own  W eft  Indian  planters  and  the  French ,  when 
once  the  latter  were  become  Englijto  fubjeils,  as 
tho5  this  would,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  make 
them  Enghjhmen.  1  he  Examiner  tells  us  *,  that 
the  produce  of  Guadaloupe  amounted  from  Chrift- 
mas  1760,  to  Chrijlmas  1761,  to  603,269  1.  3s.  gd. 
and  fets  the  exports,  including  the  purchace  of 
negroes,  at  238,569!.  5  s.  10  d.  and  endeavours 
to  perluade  his  reader,  that  was  it  to  remain  to 
us,  there  would  be  a  confiderable  increafe  in  both 
the  imports  and  exports.  But  though  the  im¬ 
ports  amounted  to  more  than  600,000 1.  the  pro¬ 
duce  might  be  much  lefs.  In  order  to  have  known 
the  produce  of  Guadaloupe ,  we  fhould  have  been  in- 
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formed  what  were  the  annual  imports  upon  an 
average  from  thence  to  France  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war.  The  imports  of  1761 
might  be  increafed  by  a  ftock  in  hand,  which  had 
not  been  difpofed  of  the  preceding  year,  from  an 
apprehenfion  that  the  Enghfh  market  would  not 
prove  a  good  one *  *,  and  by  the  French  Prize 
goods  purchafed  by  the  inhabitants  ;  for  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  acquaints  us  f ,  tho5  with  quite  different 
views,  that  Guadaloupe  has  been  the  market  for  all 
the  French  'prize  goods  taken  in  the  Weft  Indies.  As 
to  negroes,  its  a  queftion  whether  Guadaloupe  would 
have  continued  taking  off  4000  a  year  ;  the  Exami¬ 
ner  owns  J,  that  fcarce  any  part  of  it  is  fully  Jlaved ; 
which  might  be  the  reafon  of  its  purchafing  fa 
many  this  year  \  the  planter  might  alfo  be  inclin¬ 
ed  to  buy  the  more  freely,  from  the  imagination 
of  his  returning  foon  under  the  dominion  of  his 
former  fovereign  ;  and  then  being  unable  to  pur- 
chafe  upon  terms  equally  advantageous.  As  to 
the  improvements  that  might  be  made  of  Guada- 
loupe  in  future  years,  it  is  at  prefent  a  matter  of 
fpeculation,  and  not  of  fa£t,  and  the  Examiner 
hath  in  divers  places  difcovered  his  diflike  to  fpe- 
culations.  In  his  account  of  Guadaloupe  he  alfo 
takes  notice,  that  the  two  ports  of  Giafgow  and 
Leith  in  Scotland  have  carried  on  a  conjiderable 
trade  with  this  ijland ,  and  that  a  great  number  of 

[hips ,  and  fome  very  valuable  ones ,  have  been  taken 
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ly  the  enemy ,  coming  from  Guadaloupe  to  England, 
which  ought  to  be  taken  into  the  account .  Here  I 
am  put  upon  alking,  whether  in  the  exports  and 
imports  to  and  from  North  America ,  thofe  of 
Scotland  were  included  ?  And  whether  the  many 
fhips,  and  fome  very  valuable  ones,  taken  by  the 
enemy,  going  to  or  fro,  ought  not  alfo  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  account  of  ?  But  when  the  advocates  for  Gua* 
da  imp  e  have  faid  all,  what  has  been  obferved  con¬ 
cerning  the  imports  from  thence,  if  exported  for 
ufelefs  articles,  and  the  planters  going  to  France 
with  the  balance,  will  hold  good  ;  fo  that  it’s  e- 
giegious  folly  to  talk  of  its  being  an  acquijition 
worth  at  this  moment  above  600,000  1.  a  year  to 
cur  diredl  Britifh  trade*-,  as  tho*  there  was  no 
difference  between  the  trade  between  Britain  and 
Guadaloupe' s  amounting  to  better  than  600,000  l. 
a  year,  and  being  worth  as  much  to  the  Britijh 
trade.  Such  perfons,  inftead  of  reckoning  the 
profits  or  the  trade,  make  the  whole  trade  profit . 
1  he  cotton  of  Guadaloupe  is  doubtlefs  an  impor¬ 
tant  article,  but  there?s  no  call  for  keeping  the 
ifland  for  want  of  territory  fuited  to  the  growth 
of  this  commodity,  of  which  I  fhall  make  men¬ 
tion  el  few  here,  i  hus  1  have  delivered  my  thoughts 
upon  Trade  in  general,  our  West-Indian  in 
particular,  our  Continental  Colonies,  Ca¬ 
nada,  and  Guadaloupe,  and  hope,  that  in  do¬ 
ing  it,  I  have  vindicated  the  conduit  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  petfons  employed  in  the  negotiation  of 
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1761,  and  (hewn,  that  they  knew  what  they  were 
about  better  than  the  author  of  the  Examination 
of  it  did,  when  he  engaged  in  that  fervice.  The 
Examiner ,  fenfible  of  the  injury  offered  thofe  ho¬ 
nourable  perfons,  apologizes  for  them  after  a  moft 
extraordinary  manner,  fo  as  to  increafe  his  crime  j 
for  when  his  reader  hath  finifhed  the  apology,  he 
is  brought  to  think,  either  that  fuch  honourable 
perfons  were  ignorant  of  the  true  intereft  of  the 
publick,  had  their  attention  turned  off  from  it  by 
the  cry  about  Canada ,  and  our  continental  colo¬ 
nies,  or  to  humour  fuch  cry  and  pleafe  the  pub- 
lick,  knowingly  lacrificed  their  true  intereft.  The 
apology  is  more  reproachful  than  the  infult  that 
occafioned  it.  There  are  feveral  other  things  in 
the  Examination  that  might  be  remarked  upon, 
but  I  am  tired  with  the  performanee  ;  however,  let 
me  make  a  few  quotations  from  it,  which  I  am  at 
a  lofs  to  reconcile  with  each  other.  They  are 
thefe,  the  late  negotiation ,  Jo  far  as  it  regarded  our 
colonies  and  commerce ,  was  on  onr  Jide  conduced ,  I 
apprehend ,  on  one  fmgle  idea,  viz.  to  fecure  to  our- 
f elves  the  pojfejfwn  of  ail  Canada  *.  The  reader  will 
not  entertain  any  doubt ,  that  the  treaty  was  conduced 
on  a  principle  wholly  averje  to  Weft-Indian  acquiji- 
tion  -J*.  A  preference  and  a  rejection,  which  could  by 
no  pojfibility  have  arifen  from  any  other  fource,  than 

the  maxim  which  appears  to  have  then  governed  cur 
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councils ,  viz.  that  the  Weft-Indies  were  a  part  of 
the  world  in  which  we  ought  to  afpire  at  nothing . 
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5r$<?  ft  amp  of  this  maxim  is  imprefted  on  every  part  of 
the  treaty  *,  The  refolution ,  however  it  came  to 
prevail ,  that  we  ought  not  to  extend  our  trade ,  or 
cur  empire  in  the  Weft*Indies  f.  This  very  ground* 
lefts  opinion  ('concerning  Canada  and  our  continental 
colonies)  was  the  true  ftource  oft  our  negleff ,  in  the 
late  negotiation ,  oft  ftuch  real  commercial  advantages , 
as  might  augment  the,  ref  ounces  of  Great  Britain 
The  curious  reader  will  poflibly  be  defirous  of 
knowing  who  the  Examiner  is ;  I  muft  own  my- 
felf  wholly  incapable  of  giving  him  the  proper 
information  ♦,  but  if  I  was  to  conjecture  fliould 
imagine,  either  he  or  his  employer  is  perfonally 
interefted  in  Guadaioupe* s  remaining  to  England, 
and  is  better  acquainted  with  the  trade  of  that 

ifland  than  of  our  own. 

*  \  ; 

I  would  now  congratulate  my  country  upon  the 
preliminaries  of  peace,  was  it  not  unfafhionable* 
and  would  it  not  make  me  iufpedled  of  favouring 
the  prefent  miniftry,  after  having  been  employed 
in  defending  our  great  Commoner,  and  of  being 
a  Scot  under  covert.  However,  to  fliew  that  I 
am  a  true  Enghfloman^  and  am  not  afraid  of  Jpeak- 

i 

ing  my  mind,  I  heartily  congratulate  them  upon 
this  occafion,  and  to  juftify  myfelf  in  this  Angula¬ 
rity,  I  will  affign  fome  reafons  for  it. 

When  I  look  back  to  the  year  1 757,  and  con- 
fider  what  was  then  our  fituation,  I  am  amazed 
and  thankful,  that  our  dominions  will  at  a  peace 
be  fo  enlarged  and  fecured,  and  fuch  a  wide  door 
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we  had  reafon  to  fear  that  both  would  be  greatly 
contracted.  Yea,  all  ranks  of  people  were  fo  dif- 
pirited  and  terrified,  that  they  could  fcarce  deep 
foundly  in  their  beds,  for  fear  of  invafions,  and 
would  have  been  ready  to  have  agreed  with  our 
enemy  upon  any  terms,  fo  that  they  could  have  fe- 
cured  their  lives  and  liberties.  What  are  the  pre- 
fent  preliminaries,  compared  with  what  they  mult 
have  been,  had  our  affairs  been  as  badly  conduct¬ 
ed  throughout,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
before  our  great  Commoner  was  employed,  and 
proved  the  means  of  recovering  us  out  of  our 
fright,  and  our  affairs  out  of  their  woful  condition. 

It  is  with  national  fuccefs  as  with  the  fun,  each 
hath  its  meridian;  whether  ours  had  reached  it  no 
one  knows  ;  but  had  the  war  continued,  and  the 
event  fliewn  that  it  had  paffed  it,  the  uneven  fpi- 
rits  of  the  nation  had  been  funk,  and  we  fhould 
have  been  glad  of  a  peace  upo’n  much  better  terms 
for  the  enemy.  A  confiderable  mifcarriage  or  two 
would  have  frightened  us  almoft  into  defpondency, 
and  we  fhould  have  dreaded  one  misfortune  upon 
the  back  of  another.  Such  is  the  temper  of  our 
country.  When  I  confider  this,  I  am  rejoiced, 
that  we  fhall  get  out  of  the  war  with  fo  much  ho* 
nour  and  advantage. 

Had  we  refufed  making  peace  upon  the  prefent 
terms,  and  our  enemies  fubmitting  to  any  worfe, 
the  war  muft  have  continued  :  but  a  peace  on  thefe 
terms  is  better  than  to  have  run  the  hazard  of  ano¬ 
ther  campaign.  We  have  every  year  expeCted, 
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that  the  French ,  by  the  great  fuperiority  of  their 
numbers,  would  prevail  againft  the  army  of  the 
allies,  tho’  commanded  by  one  of  the  ableft  generals 
ot  the  age:  and  have  been  furprized  at  finding  that 
they  have  been  baffled.  Would  it  have  been  fur- 
prizing  then,  if  at  length  they  had  carried  their 
point  !  I  will  venture  to  lay,  that  very  few  would 
have  wondered  at  it,  while  almoft  all  had  wonder¬ 
ed,  that  they  had  not  carried  it  before.  Had  our 
affairs  required  it,  we  could  have  had  little  or 
no  affiftance  from  Pritffia  ;  he  would  either  have 
had  full  employ  for  his  troops  in  oppofing  the 
Aujlrians  *,  or  would  have  loft  no  opportunity  of 
giving  them  a  home  thruft  when  he  had  got  them 
at  an  advantage,  in  order  to  have  helped  us,  when 
there  was  no  more  fubfidy  treaty  exifiing,  and  we 
had  fo  much  in  hand  with  which  to  make  reftitu- 
tion.  Would  it  not  have  been  too  great  a  venture 
to  have  refilled  agreeing  to  the  prefent  terms,  and 
to  have  profecuted  the  war,  when  attended  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places  with  fo  much  uncertainty,  even  the 
improbability  of  fuccefs  :  I  fay,  different  places, 
with  a  view  to  Portugal.  The  Spaniards ,  humanly 
fpeaking,  muft  have  made  themfelves  matters  of 
it,  in  another  campaign.  And  however  fome  may 
talk,  we  muft  have  parted  with  more  or  lefs  of  our 
conquefts  to  have  redeemed  it.  It  is  really  divert¬ 
ing  to  hear  it  faid,  that  had  the  Spaniards  conquer¬ 
ed  and  retained  Portugal ,  we  fhould  have  been 
gainers  by  it,  as  we  fhould  have  had  a  diredt  trade 
to  BrafiL  It  is  not  only  likely  and  highly  probable 

then. 
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then,  but  certain,  that  the  king  of  Portugal  would 
have  continued  his  friendfhip  for  us,  and  have  fa¬ 
voured  us  with  a  trade  to  th zBrafils,  though  we 
had  refufed  giving  back  fome  of  our  con- 
queits  to  the  common  enemy,  in  order  to  recover 
his  kingdom.  Rifum  teneatis  amici !  Would  he 
not  rather,  finding  what  an  ungenerous  ally  he 
had  to  do  with,  have  made  a  friend  of  France ,  by 
promifing  her  the  whole  woollen  trade,  have  given 
up  all  regards  for  our  intereft,  and  have  extricated 

himfelf  out  of  the  war  as  well  as  pofiible.  The 

* 

importance  of  Portugal ,  and  our  trade  with  her,  is 
well  known  to  the  manutadlurers,  and  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  all  that  can  recollect,  how  the  Ports  pre¬ 
vailed  among  us  before  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  ’till  fent  to  Germany ,  melted  down  and  corn¬ 
ed  into  guineas.  They  that  wih  facrifice  nothing 
for  the  benefit  of  allies,  will  never  have  allies  that 
are  worth  any  thing  :  and  to  think,  that,  becaule 
we  are  an  ifiand,  we  have  no  concern  with  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  continent,  is  to  forget  that  we  trade 
with  the  continent,  and  is  to  claim  that  indepen¬ 
dency  that  is  inconfiftent  with  the  prefent  fyftern 
of  the  univerfe.  blow  iliould  we  have  blamed 
ourfelves,  had  a  change  in  our  an  airs,  or  thole  of 
our  allies,  reduced  us  to  the  diiagreeable  neceffity 
of  complying  in  1763?  with  what  we  have  not 
complied  with  in  1762.  I  o  adapt  my  language  to 
the  ideas  of  too  numerous  a  part  oi  the  community, 
I  hug  myfelf,  that  we  are  got  from  the  table  with  io 

much  booty,  e’er  a  run  of  ill  luck  had  taken  place* 
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We  fhall  retain  in  our  hands,  more  than  we 
flaould  have  done,  had  we  made  peace  upon  our 
own  terms  the  preceding  year.  Befides,  the  pro- 
pofed-acquifirions  of  that  year,  we  fhall  have  an 
immenfe  t raft  of  country  lying  between  the  lakes 
Superior  and  Michigan ,  the  river  Ouabache  to  its 
junction  with  the  Ohio,  and  the  Ohio  from  thence 
to  the  Mijfiffippi  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  head  of 
the  MiJJiJJippi  to  its  forks  on  the  other.  This  tract 
contains  many  rhouland  fquare  miles,  and  runs 
fioti'i  hcrth  to  South  near  as  low  as  North  Caro - 
hna.  we  have  rise  tree  navigation  of  the  river 
rf-mpi*  f-*  that  this  tract  might  be  made  ufeful 
to  us,  could  we  ted  how  to  peop  e  it.  But  tire  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  MiJpJJippi  is  of  the  greateft  impor¬ 
tance,  as  it  opens  an  eafy  communication  with  the 
Quaoaase,  the  Ohio ,  and  the  Hogobegee  or  Chero- 
kees>  whereby  all  the  objections  made  againft  im- 
proving  the  lands  adjoining  to  one  or  other  of 
thde  rivers,  by  realon  of  their  lying  beyond  the 
mountains,  and  ib  far  back  from  the  coaft,  are 
removed.  I  he  lands  of  the  Ohio  will  be  greatly 
increafed  in  value  by  means  of  this  inland  navi¬ 
gation  down  to  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  We  are 
Jaither  to  have  all  that  th t  trench  claimed  or  pofi. 
(died  to  the  eaft  of  the  MiJJiJJippi  at  the  back  of 
tiit:  Carolina  s  and  Georgia ,  excepting  the  town  of 
New  Orleans ,  and  the  ifland  in  which  it  is  fitua- 
ted,  containing  a  prodigious  large  trad  of  coun¬ 
try,  though  not  equal  to  that  beforementioned, 
but  likely  to  be  much  more  ufeful,  by  reafon  of 

its 
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Sts  being  more  to  the  fouthward,  lying  nearer  to 
the  fea,  and  for  three  hundred  miles  bordering  up¬ 
on  it.  In  the  fouthermoft  part  of  this  trad,  we 
have  that  continental  land,  I  doubt  not,  which  will 
admit  of  and  favour  the  growth  of  the  fugarcane. 
Becaufe  fugars  are  grown  chiefly  between  the  tro¬ 
pics,  fome  from  thence  weakly  conclude,  that  they 
will  grow  no  where  elfe  :  but  experience  fhews  us, 
that  the  lame  article  will  grow  in  very  different  cli¬ 
mates,  and  why  fhould  it  not  be  fo  with  regard  to 
fugars ;  yea,  we  have  been  told,  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Louijiana  have  actually  railed  this  commo¬ 
dity  5  fhould  inquiry  fhew  this  report  to  be  falfe, 
it  is  certainly  incumbent  upon  us  to  make  the  trial, 
and  we  are  encouraged  to  do  it  from  hence,  that 
the  fouthernmoft  part  of  thzLouifianian  tract  ceded 
to  us,  is  not  fo  far  from  the  French  quarter  of  St. 
Domingo ,  as  Surinam .  But  fhould  it  be  found  af¬ 
ter  trial,  that  the  fugar  cane  cannot  be  cultivated 
in  thefe  parts  to  an  advantage,  what  fhould  hin¬ 
der  its  being  cultivated  in  the  fouthernmoft  part 
of  Florida ,  about  eight  degrees  more  to  the  North 
than  Jamaica  ?s  If  cotton  can  grow  where  fugar 
does,  as  in  Guadaloupe ,  why  cannot  fugar  grow 
where  cotton  does  ?  Cotton,  we  are  informed  by 
geographers,  grows  wild  in  Florida.  But  all  this 
time  I  have  not  obferved,  that  by  the  prefent 
peace  we  are  to  have  all  Florida  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  long,  and  upon  an  average  one  hun¬ 
dred  broad,  fo  that  we  have  the  whole  North  Ame¬ 
rican  coaft  for  our  own,  and  the  whole  country  as 
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far  back  as  to  the  MiJJiffippi .  We  are  alfo  to  retain 
the,  iflands  of  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines ,  and  are 
to  have  three,  inftead  of  two,  of  the  neutral 
iflands.  It  may  be  laid,  that  the  French  are  to 
have  the  ifle  of  Miquelon  on  thecoaft  of  Newfound- 
land ,  which  was  not  allowed  them  by  the  laft  trea¬ 
ty.  Very  true  ;  but  this  ifland  the  French  deemed 
of  fo  little  importance,  that  they  tell  us  in  the  hi- 
floricai  memorial  of  the  negotiation,  that  the  Duke 
de  Choifeul  declared  it  fhould  not  be  infilled  upon. 
However,  1  wifli  it  bad  not  been  granted,  as  I  am 
for  giving  France  nothing  by  way  of  complaifance, 
for  fear  ike  fhould  retaliate  as  the  viper  in  the  fa¬ 
ble.  With  regard  to  St.  Lucia ,  which  is  to  be  re- 
flored  to  France ,  it  does  not  appear,  but  that  would 
have  been  confented  to  the  laft  year.  As  to  Goree , 
it  was  refufed  by  the  former  negotiation,  andfome 
other  expedient  was  to  be  thought  of.  Every  one 
mu  ft  fee,  that  by  the  prefent  treaty,  we  are  to  hold 
much  more  than  we  fhould  have  gained  by  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  5Tis  a  matter  of  fact  then, 
that  by  the  prefent  preliminaries  we  are  better  off, 
than  we  fhould  have  been  had  we  made  peace  the 
laft  year  upon  our  own  terms,  even  though  it  fhould 
be  thought  that  thefe  preliminaries  are  not  adequate 
to  our  fuccefles.  It  may  be  objected,  that  we  have 
been  loaded  with  the  expence  of  millions  in  confe- 
quenceof  the  war’s  having  been  continued  and  en-v 
larged.  This  necefifarily  followed,  from  our  {land¬ 
ing  upon  higher  terms  than  France  would  agree  to, 
and  our  relufing  to  comply  with  the  unjuftifiable 
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demands  of  Spain.  But  are  the  expences  only  on 
our  fide,  have  not  both  the  French  and  Spaniards 
had  their  expences,  and  have  not  the  captures  made 
upon  the  laft  paid  us  well  for  the  extraordinary 
charge  they  have  put  us  to.  We  have  got  confi- 
derably  from  them,  to  the  amount  of  millions  in 
goods,  fhipping  and  cafh  ;  not  omiy  fo,  but  we 
have  obliged  them  to  give  up  their  claim  to  the 
Newfoundland  fifhery,  to  allow  us  the  free  and  nn* 
molefted  liberty  of  cutting,  loading,  and  carrying 
away  logwood,  and  to  cede  us  Florida . 

I  fhould  have  been  very  well  pleafed,  could  we 
have  kept  the  Havama,  Goree ,  Martinico ,  Guada - 
loupe ,  and  St.  Lucia ,  all  or  any  of  them  :  but  I  am 
not  difpleafed  though  we  reftore  them,  when  I  re- 
col  left  how  much  we  fecure  to  ourfelves.  We  have 
never  been  noted  for  making  a  good  peace,  for 
thefe  many  years ;  it  has  been  ufually  the  cafe,  that 
our  interefts  have  been  facrificed  to  the  benefit  of 
our  allies.  It  mull  be  feme  fatisfaftion  therefore 
to  confiderate  perions,  that  we  have  improved  in 
the  arts  of  negotiation,  though  it  fhould  not  appear 
that  we  are  as  yet  adepts.  It  mu  ft  be  acknowledg¬ 
ed  by  all,  that  our  negotiators  have  taken  ample 
care  to  prevent  all  future  quarrels  between  us,  the 
French^  and  Spaniards ,  with  regard  to  limits  on 
the  continent  *,  and  that  they  have  fettled  the  affair 
of  the  logwood  trade  ;  but  I  cannot  find  in  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  a  word„about  the  Spaniards  examining  or 
not,  with  their  guarda  coaftas,  our  trading  fliips 

as  they  pais  and  rep  aft  in  the  American  Teas  }  this 
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point  ought  to  be  the  more  carefully  fettled,  as  we 
fhall  navigate  thofe  feas  more  than  ever,  by  reafon 
of  our  polIeffing  all  on  this  fide  the  Miffiffippi.  I 
hope,  the  miniftry  will  give  it  proper  attention  be¬ 
fore  the  definitive  treaty  is  concluded.  There  is  al¬ 
io  no  mention  made  of  the  Ihips  taken  from  France 
belote  the  declaration  ol  war.  The  honour  of  the 
nation  requires,  that  this  matter  fhould  be  fo  fet¬ 
tled,  as  that  France's,  commencing  hoftilities  in  A* 
mcnca  fhould  warrant  our  commencing  hoftilities 
in  Europe.  Care  hath  been  taken  to  demoJifh  the 
family  compact  by  the  twenty-third  article,  which 
renews  foimer  treaties  inconfiftent  with  it. 

But  to  make  a  few  remarks,  with  refpeft  to  the 
places  to  be  reftored. 1  One  would  be  apt  to  iuppofe, 
riom  what  home  lay  of  the  Havanna ,  that  had  this 
remained  to  us,  it  would  have  been  an  amazing 
fund  of  wealth  to  our  nation.  So  far  from  it,  that 
unlefs  we  had  applied  ourfeives  to  the  cultivation 
or  the  country,  it  would  no  more  have  paid  the 
expence  of  keeping,  than  Minorca.  The  inter- 
courfe  between  that,  Cartagena ,  Puerto  Bello ,  and 
l  ci  a  Cruz  had  oeen  at  an  end.  The  galleons  had 
no  longer  made  it.  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and 
then  it  had  been  loon  impoverifhed.  If  we  had  re¬ 
tained  the  Havanna, we  Ihould  not  have  been  allow-' 
ed  to  have  traded  with  the  Spanijh  Weft-Indies ,  and 
fo  fhould  have  milled  of  our  imaginary  gains.  Un- 
Ids  with  the  harbour  we  could  have  had  the  trade 
with  the  other  dominions  of  Spain  in  thofe  feas,  we 
ilrould  have  done  the  Spaniard  a  conliderable  da¬ 
rn  aafi 
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mage  by  keeping  it,  without  doing  ourfelves  any 
good.  The  main  and  ahnoft  only  benefit  it  could 
be  or  to  us,  would  be  in  war-time,  as  it  wou  id 
prove  an  excellent  harbour  for  our  (hipping,  and 
in  cale  of  a  rupture  with  Spain  would  endanger 
their  galleons.  But  what!  is  .there  no  place  ei¬ 
ther  on  the  eaftern  or  weftern  coaft  of  Florida ,  or 
on  the  coaft  that  runs  from  Florida  to  the  Miffiffip- 
pi,  where  we  might  make  a  harbour  ?  Is  there  no 
bay  from  St.  Auguflin  all  round  Florida  to  the 
ifland  of  New  Orleans ,  an  extent  of  nine  hundred 
miles,  where  we  might  have  a  fa fe  port  for  our  fliips 
to  run  into,  careen  and  repair  ?  The  bay  of  Mo¬ 
tile  and  the  bay  of  Penfacola  make  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  map,  and  if  they  have  a  good  entrance 
and  proper  depth  of  water  will  afford  our  fhipping 
all  the  fhelter  wanted,  and  by  lying  in  the  gulf 
of  Mexico  will, in  cafe  of  a  frefh  rupture  with  Spain , 
favour  our  views  upon  the  galleons.  I  cannot 
but  think,  that,  within  that  length  of  300  miles 
of  coaft  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  that  France  cedes 
to  us,  we  may  find  a  convenient  fpot  where  to  e- 
redt  docks,  and  yards,  for  the  fervice  of  our  navy 
in  thofe  parts,  and  that  may  fupply  the  place  of 
the  Havanna .  This  at  lead  ought  to  be  examined 
into.  As  to  the  Havanna,  while  it  would  be  of 
no  great  advantage  to  us  in  a  time  of  peace,  it 
would  be  of  fuch  detriment  to  the  Spaniards ,  that 
they  would  fcarcc  have  confented  to  any  peace  but 
upon  condition  of  its  being  reltored  ;  and  tho 

Florida  is  not  an  equivalent  to  them,  it  may  be 
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made  almoft  of  as  much,  if  not  of  more  confe- 
quence  to  the  Englifh .  Befides,  by  reftoring  the 
Havanna ,  we  fettle  the  dilpute  about  the  fifhery 
and  logwood  trade,  and  recover  to  our  ally  of 
i  Oftu^ai  th  e  places  that  Spain  hath  taken  from  him. 


Goree  hath  been  reprefented  as  neceffary  to  the 
fecurity  of  Senegal,  and  it  hath  been  argued,  thac 
for  this  reaion,  it  fliould  have  been  retained ;  and 
yet,  Senegal  was  taken  May  i,  1758,  and  Gores 
nc*  ‘;h  December  29,  two  different  expeditions 
"cie  ‘ci:  on  foot  againft  them  at  diftant  periods, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sanaga  is  full  a  hun- 
dred  miles  to  the  northward  of  Goree.  Can  it  be 
though l,  that  the  tall  is  neceffary  to  the  fecurity  of 
Senegal ,  or  can  afford  fuch  fecurity,  when  it  lies  at 
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iucii  a  chftance  from  it,  and  when  we  were  not  o- 


gs  '  C  1 1 1 3.  t ,  e’er  we  had  taken  the  other, 

inftead  of,  before  we  attacked  the  other !  They 
that  will  believe  againft  inferences  fairly  dedufted 
Horn  racts,  are  too  far  gone  to  be  argued  with 
1  hat  we  fliould  have  kept  Martinico ,  Guada - 
loupe ,  and  St,  Lucia ,  is  not  argued  for,  except  by 
mole  that  aie  foi  keeping  all  that  we  have  con¬ 
quered.  But  many  think,  that  we  fliould  have 
retained  either  Guadaloupe  or  St,  Lucia ,  or  both. 
And  what,  and  if  the  French  would  not  have  con- 
fented  to  it,  and  we  had  been  obliged  to  have  pro* 


I  fay  nothing  of  the  importance  of  Senega!,  as  the  vigorous 
endeavour®  <*1  oui  merchants  to  prevent  the  monopoly  of  its 
trade  are  an  indisputable  proof  of  it„ 
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longed  the  war,  and  our  affairs  had  taken  a  new 
and  unhappy  turn  !  This  is  uot  thought  of.  We 
have  been  fo  ufed  for  years  to  fuccefs,  that  it  does 
not  once  enter  our  minds  that  we  may  poffibly 
meet  with  rebuffs.  But  what  is  thought  of,  is  the 
advantage  that  we  might  reap  from  the  poffefiion 
of  Guadaloupe  and  St.  Lucia.  The  latter  may  have 
a  fine  harbour,  and  may  therefore  feem  neceffary  5 
but  we  have  in  Granada  one,  if  not  equally  fine, 
as  fine  *  as  is  wanted  ;  and  it’s  certain,  that  tho* 
we  have  wanted  the  harbour  of  St.  Lucia ,  we  have 
done  without  it  hitherto.  The  want  of  fuch  a 
one  may  have  fubjedted  us  to  fome  difficulties, 
but  ftill  we  have  done  very  well  notwithftanding ; 
and  nothing  can  be  a  better  proof,  of  its  not  being 
io  very  neceffary  as  what  fome  would  iniinuate. 
Tho’  we  have  not  had  this  port  to  repair  to  in  the 
hurricane  feafon,  I  do  not  recollect  that  we  have 
loft  a  fingle  ffiipin  confequence  thereof,  the  whole 
war.  Guadaloupe  would  nave  Without  doubt  Oc.cn. 
of  great  ufe  to  us;  and  yet  not  of  fuch  ufe  as  tne 
advocates  for  keeping  it  pretend  ;  this  hath  been 
fhown  above  under  the  article  of  Guadaloupe •  Vv  ith 


*  The  principal  port,  called  Lewis*  ftands  in  the  middle  of 
a  large  bay  on  the  welt  fide  of  the  ifland,  which  has  a  landy 
bottom,  where  a  thousand  barks  from  three  to  four  hundred  tons 
may  ride  fafe  from  fforms,  and  the  harbour  will  hold  a  hundred 
(hips  of  a  thoufand  tons  moored.  By  reafon  of  a  land  bank 
great  (hips  are  obliged  to  pafs  within  So  paces  of  one  of  the  tuo 
little  mountains  which  are  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  hah 
mils  or  thereabouts  a funder. 
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regaH  to  cotton,  the  main  particular  in  which  for 
the  ptefent  it  would  have  been  ufeful  to  us,  I  have 
oblerved  that  it  grows  wild  in  Florida.  Now  there 
is  no  proportion  between  Florida  and  Guadaloupe 
as  to  fize,  the  former  being  fo  much  larger  than 
the  latte).  We  m^y  argue  from  the  cottons  grow¬ 
ing  wild  in  Florida  that  the  loil  is  natural  to  it, 
and  that  ot  courle  it  may  be  ealily  cultivated,  and 
will  pay  well  for  the  trouble.  Why  then  Ihould 
we  delire  to  retain  Guadaloupe  for  the  fake  of  its 
cotton  !  Rather  let  us  promote  the  fettling  of  Flo¬ 
rida.  rue  ensuing  peace  will  cutoff  the  means  of 
fupport  from  thoufands— thoufands  that  have  been 
employed  in  fighting  our  battles  for  us.  Let  our 
acquisitions  be  peopled  with  colonies  out  of  this 
body  of  brave  men.  Let  every  encouragement  be 
given  to  thofe  of  them  that  are  married,  or  that 
will  marry,  and  go  to  fettle  abroad.  And  what 
can  be  a  more  fuitabie  place  than  Florida ,  or  em¬ 
ploy  than  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  When  once 
the  ground  is  cleared,  they  will  have  little  difficul¬ 
ty  in  cultivating  it,  the  foil  being  natural  to  it. 
They  may  fow  and  gather  it  themfclves  •,  and  a 
number  of  children  would  in  a  few  years,  inftead 
of  being  a  burden  to  them,  be  of  ccnfiderabie 
fervice.  They  might  cultivate  this  commodity, 
notwithdanding  the  lownefs  of  their  circumftances, 
and  be  foon  able  to  maintain  themlelves  without 
any  further  help  from  the  government  than  pro- 
teftion.  Luc  I  mult  not  overlook  the  addition  of 
fugar  land,  that  we  ihould  have  gained  by  retain- 
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ing  Gmda'mipe  and  Si  Lucia  and  that  more  fu- 

{  iai sii  is  wanted  than  what  our  former  Weft-  In- 

iflands  contained,  I  am  ready  to  allow.  I 
have  mentioned  the  neceffity  of  continental  land 
capable  of  producing  fugars,  and  have  fpecified 
where  I  apprehend  we  have  that  land  *,  1  would 
now  obferve,  that  by  the  prefmt  preliminaries  we 
increafe  our  mlular  fugar  land  in  the  (Veil- indies 
confiderabiy. 

Notwithftanding  our  claim  upon  the  neutral 
iflands,  the  French  were  in  poffeflion  of  them ; 
whereas  now  we  fhall  have  three  out  of  four  in 
our  own  hands.  Before  we  had  only  our  tide  to 
them,  which  was  difputed ;  but  now;  by  entering 
upon  them,  there  is  an  actual  addition  of  fo  much 
to  our  IVejl- Indian  territory.  This  addition  is  not 
trifling.  Dominica  is  about  32  miles  in  length 
and  12  in  breadth.  Fobago  is  about  36  miles  in 
length,  1 2  in  breadth,  and  90  in  circumference. 
St.  Vincent  is  ftill  larger,  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  Examiner  *.  Either  of  thefe  iflands  is 
bigger  than  St.  Lucia.  In  time  of 'peace,  the  fi- 
tuation  of  thefe  iflands  will  be  of  no  difadvanta»e 

O 

to  them  v  and  in  time  of  war,  that  which  pro- 
tefts  our  other  iflands  from  being  conquered,  will 
fuffice  to  protedl  them,  notwithftanding  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  French  iflands,  viz.  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  our  navy.  But  befides  having  the  aftual 
pofleffion  of  the  above  neutral  iflands,  we  are  to 
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have  Grenada  about  75  miles  in  circumference,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  adjacent  fmall  iflands  called  the 
Grenadines  ;  and  in  Grenada ,  as  hath  been  above  ob- 
ferved,  we  fhall  have  a  molt  excellent  harbour. 
It  may  be  feared,  that  by  making  the  refutations 
we  have  agreed  to,  and  by  differing  the  French  to 
have  a  fhare  in  the  fiihery,  we  have  left  it  in  their 
power  to  begin  a  frefh  war  with  us  after  a  few 
years  ;  and  that  we  fhall  foon  fee  them  in  as  flou- 
ri thing  a  condition  as  ever.  Though  they  are  not 
excluded  from  the  fifhery,  yet  their  liberty  of  fil¬ 
ing,  compared  with  what  it  was  before  the  war, 
is  fo  curtailed,  that  they  mult  fuller  a  confiderable 
prejudice.  Surely  there  is  a  vaft  difference  be¬ 
tween  their  having  Cape  Breton ,  and  all  the  other 
iflands  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ,  on  which  to 
cure  their  fifli  caught  upon  their  coafts,  and  their 
not  being  allowed  c  to  exercife  the  fiihery  but  at 
4  the  diltance  of  three  leagues  from,  all  the  coafts 
4  belonging  to  Great  Britain ,  as  well  thofe  of  the 
4  continent,  as  thofe  of  the  iflands  in  the  gulf; 

4  and  out  of  the  gulf,  but  at  the  diltance  of  fif- 
4  teen  leagues  from  the  coafts  of  the  ifland  of  Cape 
4  Breton d  Thofe  reftrictions  will  be  preventive 
of  their  carrying  on  fo  extenfive  a  fiihery  as  for¬ 
merly  •,  and  the  pofTeftion  of  Cape  Breton  and  the 
other  iflands,  with  fecurity  upon  all  the  coafts  of 
Nova  Scotia ,  will  give  us  fuch  advantages  in  the 
fiihery,  that  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not 
exclude  the  French  from  a  great  part  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  trade  for  lifti.  That  France  will  commence  a 

new 
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new  quarrel  with  us,  whenever  fhe  can  hope  to 
gain  by  it,  I  do  not  in  the  lead  queftion  ;  and  had 
we  retained  all  that  we  have  taken,  this  would  not 
have  prevented  it.  If  the  fituation  of  our  own 
affairs,  had  warranted  her  expecting  to  make  an 
advantage  by  breaking  with  us,  (he  would  have 
done  it,  tho’  flie  had  not  been  fully  recovered  of 
the  wounds  received  in  the  prefent  war  :  but  when 
fully  recovered  of  them,  fhe  will  not  dare  to  do 
it  unlefs  our  own  circumftances  give  the  tempta¬ 
tion.  Let  there  be  a  thorough  good  undemand¬ 
ing  between  the  feveral  parts  of  the  legiflature,  and 
unanimity  among  our  great  men,  fpreading  its 
balmy  influence  through  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
body  politick,  to  the  preventing  or  healing  of 
their  divifions.  Let  our  miniftry  be  fpirited,  re- 
fufing  to  be  the  dupes  of  foreign  princes,  and  dis¬ 
covering  a  determined  refolution  properly  to  relent, 
not  only  real  injuries,  but  meer  indignities  offered 
folely  with  the  view  of  trying  their  courage.  Let 
individuals  move  in  their  own  fphere,  and  each 
obferve  to  keep  the  ftation  he  is  polled  in  by  his 
birth,  rank,  and  charafter.  Let  principles  of  (eco¬ 
nomy  be  adopted,  govern mfent  fine-cures  be  an¬ 
nihilated,  expenfive  perquifites  be  reduced,  luxu¬ 
riant  penfions  (given  for  vote  and  intereft,  and 
not  the  rewards  of  real  merirj  undergo  a  good 
lopping,  and  the  extravagant  profits  of  places  be 
brought  within  due  bounds.  Let  us  not  live  up 
to  the  income  of  our  common  eftate,  but  remem¬ 
ber  how  deeply  the  fame  is  mortgaged,  and  ap- 
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ply  ourfelves  to  the  leffening  the  incumbrance, 
that  pofterity  may  think  of  us  with  gratitude,  and 
revere  our  memories.  Let  us  attend  to  the  im¬ 
proving  our  new  acquired  or  recovered  territories, 
by  planting  colonies  and  enlarging  our  trade,  that 
fo  the  fuperfluous  hands  thrown  in  upon  the  na¬ 
tion  by  the  peace,  whether  Tailors  or  foldiers,  may 
neither  ftarve,  beg.  Heal,  or  quit  an  ungrateful 
thriftian  country  (which  after  having  ferved  its 
turn  by  them,  hath  no  further  concern  about  them) 
to  enter  into  foreign  fervice.  In  doing  this,  let 
us  obferve,  to  make  a  fettle  men  t  one  or  more  up¬ 
on  the  banks  of  the  MiJJiJfippi ,  and  to  enter  as 
foon  as  poffible  upon  the  adtual  navigation  of  it, 
that  it  may  appear  we  meant  not  to  ftipulate  for 
rights  which  we  intended  to  make  no  ufe  of,  and 
that  future  periods  may  produce  no  litigations  by 
our  fuffering  them  to  lie  dormant.  Let  us  alfo 
for  the  future  maintain  in  peaceable  times  a  more 
powerful  navy  than  we  have  been  ufed  to  do,  that 
io  we  may  not  hazard  being  fatally  furprized,  as 
we  had  like  to  have  been,  when  the  prefent  broil 
commenced. 

Should  this  advice  be  followed,  the  French ,  let 
them  recruit  their  loft  ftrength  ever  fo  faft,  will 
not  dare  to  ftrike  us,  finding  us  ready,  both  in 
mind  and  body,  to  return  the  blow.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  artful  pra£lices  of  enemies, 
or  the  ungovernable  paffions  of  friends,  fow  dif- 
fenfion  between  the  king  and  parliament,  the  jarring 
interefts  of  different  nobles  and  perfons  of  qua¬ 
lity 
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lity  hamper  the  adminiflration  •,  the  important  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  public  are  neglected,  amicUl:  the  buftling 
endeavours  of  the  Ins,  to  fecure  their  places-,  and  of 
the  Outs ,  to  fupplant  them  •,  the  nation  is  divided 
into  parties  by  the  diiputes  of  the  great  toe 
ings,  that  ought  to  be  made  out  of  the  revenu  e,  aie 
divided  between  placemen,  pensioners,  voters  and 
mutes  •,  no  attempts  are  made  to  reduce  the  pub- 
lick  debt ;  the  advantages  we  have  gained  are  neg¬ 
lected  ;  due  care  is  not  taken  to  be  ready  for  a  frejh 
rupture,  and  the  miniftry  for  the  time  being  is  a-^ 
fraid  of  it,  becaufe  of  the  oppofition i  lay,  if 
this  was  the  cafe,  tho’  we  were  to  retain  ail  our 
conquefts,  our  enemies  would  loon  be  encouraged 
to  renew  hoftilities.  Let  us  make  a  right  ufe  of 
our  new  acquired  and  recovered  territories,  and 
be  true  to  our  own  interetls,  and  we  need  not  fear 
the  power  of  prance  was  it  to  retuin  to  ns  pair  me¬ 
ridian  :  and  without  this,  it  will  fhortly  prove  ter¬ 
rible  to  us  tho’  in  its  decline.  But  to  draw  to  a 
dofe.  By  the  preliminary  articles.  We  are  to 
give  back  Gores ,  Guadaloupe ,  Mariegalcmte ,  Deg¬ 
rade,  Mar  tint  co ,  Belleijle,  and  the  Havanna.  The 
French  have  their  ruined  comptoirs  on  the  coafts 
of  Coromandel  and  Malabar ,  and  in  Bengal  reftored 
to  them  under  certain  limitations.  St.  Lucia  is  to 
be  delivered  up  to  them.  They  have  the  liberty 
•  of  fi firing  and  drying,  on  a  part  of  the  coafts  of 
Newfoundland  as  before  and  under  reftnctions,  of 
fifhing  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  the  ndands 

cf  St.  Peter  and  Miquelon  are  ceded  to  them,  to 
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ierve  as  a  {belter  for  their  filhermen.  And  then, 
we  are  to  have  no  fortifications  in  the  bay  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  or  any  other  places  of  the  territory  of  Spain 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  This  is  the  dark  fide, 
but  inftead  of  pouring  incefiantly  upon  it,  and 
fuffeiing  it  to  engrois  our  whole  attention,  till  we 
lole  ourfelves  in  refentment  and  are  become  fple- 
neticlt,  let  us  turn  to  the  bright  one.  Minorca  is 
to  be  re  do  red  to  us.  The  town  and  port  of  Dun¬ 
kirk  is  to  be  put  into  the  itate  fixed  by  the  treaty 
ot  -dix-la-Chapelle  and  former  ones.  The  coun¬ 
tries  belonging  to  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  the 
Landgrave  of  Hejfe,  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick,  or  to 
the  Count  of  La  Lippe  Buckebourg  poflelled  by  the 
French,  a:e  to  be  reltored.  France  evacuates  O- 
ft end  and  Nieuport,  together  with  Cieves,  IVezel, 
Gueuiers,  ana  all  the  countries  belonging  totheKing 
of  Pruffia,  and  withdraws  its  troops  from  Germany, 
Portugal  is  to  have  back  all  that  the  enemy  hath 
tai«cen.  We  are  to  have  Si.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and 
Tobago,  three  out  of  the  four  neutral  iflands,  the 
.•.{lands  ot  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines,  Senegal,  Cape 
hr. -.ton,  St.  johns,  Anticofie ,  and  the  other  iflands 
in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  all  Canada,  and  the 
whole  country  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Mijjiffippi 
down  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  (New  Orleans ,  and  the 
ifie  in  which  it  is  fituated  excepted )  together  with 
the  free  navigation  of  that  river.  We  are  alfo  to 
have  the  whoie  of  Florida,  with  the  full  and  un- 
moieiled  liberty  of  cutting,  loading,  and  carrying 
away  logwood. 
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When  all  thefe  things  are  laid  together  i  and  f 
confider,  the  lowering  afpeX  attending  the  war  at 
its  firft  opening  ;  the  uncertainty  neceffarily  accom¬ 
panying  its  operations  •,  the  additional  acquisitions 
we  gain  beyond  what  we  fhould  have  had,  iupno- 
fing  peace  had  been  made  in  ij6i  the  Ioffes  of 
France  and  Spain  our  new  acquired  and  recover¬ 
ed  territories  ;  the  immence  gains  we  make  at  the 
expence  of  our  enemies  ;  the  wound  that  their  fim- 
ery  will  receive  in  the  gulf  of  Sh  Lawrence  by  the 
limitations  attending  it  ;  the  ample  fecunty  we  ob¬ 
tain  for  our  colonies  on  the  continent  or  Amer.ca  •, 
the  honourable  manner  in  which  we  get  rid  of  our 
German  connexions,  the  deliverance  of  Portugal 
the  deftruXion  of  the  family  compaX  ;  and  that 
we  fhall  be  no  more  embroiled  in  difputes  about 
American  limits,  the  right  of  cutting  logwood,  and 
a  frivolous  pretended  Spanijh  right  to  a  part  m  the 
filhery  •,  I  cannot  but  rejoice,  notwithftanding  tne 
confiderable  reftorations  made  by  us.  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  congratulate  my  country,  and  am  orce 
to  cry  out,  How  unbecoming  is  it!  to  murmur 
and  complain,  inftead  of  being  thankful  to  A  - 
mio-hty  God,  that  our  cafe  is  not  what  we  feared 

a  few  years  ago  in  1757,  nor  what  we  have  de- 

ferved,  nor  that  of  our  enemies.  Let  us  b.eis, 
Lord  of  hofts,  the  God  of  armies,  the  Govern 
of  the  univerfe,  that  we  have  not  been  acquaint^ 
with  the  horrors  of  war  but  the  joys  o  lucce.^,  t 
we  have  not  loft  but  gained,  and  that  we  iha  re¬ 
tain  fu  indent,  if  properly  improved,  to  prevent 
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the  danger  for  another  war  for  many  years.  Let 
m  hail  the  approaching  peace  ;  and  be  careful  that' 
we  blah  not  the  blefiings  of  it,  by  our  own  diffen- 
firms. 

1  fliaM  tow  have  done  troubling  the  public  with 
my  thoughts,  hoping  in  their  candour  to  excufe* 
a!!  faults.  I  have  never  troubled  them  in  this  way 
beioi  e,  2nd  ih ail  fcarce  ever  do  it  again.  I  have 

^  s -b  ve  oy  it,  but  what  is  common  to 

every  individual  of  the  community.  I  am  of  no 
IP  n  •-  v  .  nave  no  acquaintance  with  the  great :  know 
the  perfons  of  none  of  them,  my  fovereign  except¬ 
ed  :  am  in  no  place  :  depend  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment  omy  for  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
j  ig-ts  Ox  1-a^y  .  and  care  not  who  is  in^  or  who  is 
chi'*,  !i  puojic  ail  airs  are  managed  for  the  beff,? 
ohoulu  c  u  unfit  y  excite  to  make  a  more  particular 
inquii y  concerning  the  author,  I  have  made  pro- 
vifion  for  baffling  the  fame,  being  defirous  of  re¬ 
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